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ive and syn. ORIGIN AL POETRY. good. Men are so constituted, as to feel | case, impossible. It is, at least, certain, that | in one everlasting God, the necessity and ef- | and its propriety defended. This seems to m@ 
———— SET | (whether as parties or as mere spectators) | an opinion of its impossibility is an effectual | ficacy of his atonement or satisfaction for sin, | therefore a suitable opportunity for offering some 
by Day- THE DISCIPLINE OF AFFLICTION. great interest in a contest of any kind, as a | bar against entering upon it; and therefore | and the essentiality of the divine influences 


the use of 


“ So is man tuned by suffering’s discipline.” 
Russian Poet. 





contest ; and a mind thus occupied is seldom 
in the most fit state for the calm and sober 


we may well regret the existence of such an 
opinion, even where it may seem most justi- 


of the Holy Spirit to faith and evangelical 
obedience,” and observing that a general im- 


remarks on the method of opposing error, of which, 
this is an example. It is very common to assail ari 


Fhools. By Even on the page of God’s own book, we trace investigation of truth. As fresh and fresh | fiable. ‘Believe that you will succeed,” | pression naturally went abroad, ‘that the papa eer ns aan to be aes oe einer 
. —— oN. The characters indelible of His | combatants enter into the field, each gener- | and you will succeed, is a maxim which has | Socinian minister who read the address to | ®™ to Coter others 0m embracmg & Wy.60 SEs 
Demy oF ty Unceasing love and interest in man. _ ally becomes more solicitous than the last | no where been more frequently verified than | King William the Fourth, and to Queen ee See Oya oaeeky - 

follow the The fountain of his mercy faileth not, about victory, and less about truth; consid- | in the moral world. It will, in truth, explain | Adelaide, and the Socinian or Arian minis- | P/#!m that this kind of warfare is not so manly as 


a Selection 
ls designed 
ing, Amer- 
s of a simi- 
iterary and 


thiy interest 
Class Books 
nee adopted 
the last sea- 


[Cc CLASS 
and princi- 
rs; design- 
study of the 
—by Rev. 


n Press have 


, wor prevent some attacks, may very likely invite | and circumstances. It has been restrained | ed, but the address closed in the vague court- * 
endation, in How soon its green is blotted from the sight: . . o“_ . ‘ ave ful ¢ emenie I : i 
li aule af ie Tein aah tiepalliitlie! Me ion more. But whether the charges brought | by company ; it has been subdued by interest; | ly language, ‘ that after a reign of virtuous | successful means ef attacking error. It excites Hi 

— With God peony és an sci against me shall be many or few, I shall | it has been awed by fear: it has been soften- | glory, your Majesty may exchange an earth- | displeasure, kindles resentment, and affords ¢ 
sated * Len. And from th —— « epth of fis leave them all unanswered ; trusting that, if | ed by grief; it has been soothed by kindness ; | ly for an heavenly crown.” ‘They contrast | ground for the cry of mjustice. Still I would not ; 
veducail tie Unfailing bounty, might proceed a stream q. 


‘o. Grammar 
letter to the 


great part of 


But like a streamlet in the wilderness 


Around whose sparkling waves the moving grass | 


Is ever verdant—through the desert waste 

Of life’s o’ershadowed pathway, floweth on 
Forever changeless and unchangeable. 

He feeleth not delight in human woe 

Nor tearful agony. Why then is life 
Perplexed with care and trial—why are thorns 
Concealed beneath the few gay flowers, which 
Are scattered in our path; why doth not joy 
Rest even on the cheek and in the soul 

As if its home were there—not like the bird 
Whose plumage beautifies the Eastern sky, 
Just flit around our way, then disappear— 
Leaving a sadness on the heart to think 


Whose cooling waves would render life a scene 
Of fertileness ; for what is perfect joy 

Selow ? Is it vast treasuries of gold 
Whose lustre bringeth to the spirit peace ? 


ering rather what may be said in answer to 
each argument, than how much it may con- 
tain that is just and valuable; while most of 
the bystanders meantime are becoming insen- 
sibly more like the auditors of one of the an- 
cient school disputations, or the spectators of 
a tournament, more eager to see which party 
gets the better, than careful to make up their 
own minds aright, as to the question debated. 

**Considerations such as these, besides 
other reasons, have determined me to abstain 
strictly from all controversy, and (as far as 
lies in my power, without compromising im- 
portant truths,) from every thing likely to 
lead to controversy. 

“ This declaration, though it may perhaps 


unjust, they will sooner or later fall to the 
ground of themselves; and earnestly hoping 
that the same may be the fate of my own doc- 
trines, if they are indeed at variance with 








many of its greatest miracles, and should be 
among the first maxims admitted, and the 
last abandoned, by every wise seeker of his 
own moral improvement. 

Such a belief, however, is not only recom- 
mended by its desirableness, as a prepara- 
tion for corresponding efforts ; it is confirmed 
by the most attentive inquiry into the forma- 
tion of the temper. No advocate for a natu- 
ral and uncontrollable irritability will main- 
tain, that the disposition has remained in ev- 
ery respect unchanged, from its first appear- 
ance in the wailing and peevish child, to its 
maturity in the easily dissatisfied or furiously 
passionate man. Nor can he prove that it 
has never yielded to the influence of times 


it has been won to occasional generosity and 
compassion. <A bad temper has shown itself, 
in the same individuals, capable of increase, 


liable to change, accessible to motives. It | 


is something, then, that may be encouraged 





ter who introduced the deputation, were the 
representatives on that occasion to the court ; 
assert that they feel it, therefore, duc to 
themselves as professed Trinitarians, to de- 
clare that those gentlemen did not represent 
them, and that they cannot be content to be 
represented on any occasion, or conducted to 
the throne by Socinian, or Arian, or, as they 
are called, Unitarian ministers.” 

They then proceed to express “ unfeigned 
surprise and grief, that in the address read to 
the King by a Socinian minister on behalf of 
the ‘‘ three denominations,” the name of Je- 
sus Christ and his glorious atonement or sat- 
isfaction to divine justice, as their ground of 
salvation aud hope, were never once mention- 


with this language the close of every prayer 
in the liturgy of the Church of England, and 
especially those for the King and Queen, 
which conclude, *‘ And finally, after this life, 
he may attain everlasting joy and felicity, 


that which follows an error into its citadel, and 
shows the weakness of its defences. Besides it 
is the resort of every partisan who feels either 
that he has a poor cause, or that he lacks ability 
to support a good one. It is particularly the mode 
adopted by those who are most zealous in their 
opposition to Unitarianism, who have rung the 
changes on the terms fatal, soul-destroying, and 
the like, till they have become almost invariable 
symptoms of passion and occasions of disgust ; and 
though I believe it is sometimes wise to “answer 
a fool according to his folly,” yet I should hesitate 
to apply the precept in so serious a matter as the 
discussion of religious opinions. 

There is certainly room to doubt whether the 
multiplication or repetition of epithets is ever a 


be understood to’ condemn the attempt to pursue 
opinions to their consequences, and to prevent their 
diffusion by showing their tendency. This how- 
ever is an instrument that should be used with 


feountry the right reason, or with God’s word. cage Bap ; great care, and in the use of which perhaps we 
Imost wholly Or is it glory, or the power to win “ ~— or restrained, may be influenced, may be al- | through Jesus Christ our Lord ; and bring | ghall not be able with th : : 
work should g10r} pn ene - ainecaiens ome, ¢ ‘ ; ; > ; n ew e utmost caution, to avoid 
Id, while im- By eloquence the murmurs of the crowd ? GOVERNMENT OF THE TEMPER. tered. his fact is enough to encourage, in | them to thine everlasting kingdom, through | 4), charge of unfairness. It would be bad policy 
a, while im- Py . ‘ , en . . 7 ' . ’ . ° 
Rewindes of All these are in His gift, and would be man’s he following extract is from a sermon by | every case, an attempt to govern the temper, | Jesus Christ our Lord;” and attribute the even if it were just, to exaggerate the mnigelabe diside 
“hs 4 St , . . . : tall ° . “3 
~ectaete, ~illy ° ; . . 2 : > some g- | omission of that name w J ? : : 
pplenee. \ If they brought present happiness, and this — J. G. Robberds, in the compilation by | Ww a pay peas gl — — — rh Peaye ie cnoaehen aaa effects of a doctrine; for the misrepresentation 
any to gain We , . sa: inal i vatur ame some alto- shi 3 re eve ' 
erwise Were all that is desirable below— Ir. Beard, noticed by us last week. natur ’ a , will b ) 
:* . peste pe NennPagciy a penn tie ee “© Ts not | a 2.1 Cor. xiii. 5 gether acquired in the course of the early ed- | every knee shall bow, and which every tongue “ome niet ter met ha advocates, and 
Bh that thee erties dtl gum hil i ¥ This “apa best x r i oe aad ucation. The farther we go in our inquiries, | shall confess,” to the distressing union of So- | 2© ‘UMned against us. would say toa person 
d it is hoped Has inhegaet Sagens See. ate, Hae CO ee ee ee eee ae (and we have all ample ground for them in | cinians or Unitarians in one “ general body” who used the language which I am noticing,—you 
rd to furnish- Eternal, everlasting were its sleep. characteristic of ‘Chivistion charkty—oF thet the constitution and habits of our own minds,) | with the Trinitarians style the doctrine of personal election,—a “ soul- 
Nog "é °° -t ° “ ‘ 2 “5 . ’ 2 * * . 
prevent the But thus it is not—for beyond the tomb —— Ng me pote a fo, 2 te the more we shall probably find to favor the The resolutions then contrast in a very | destroying error.” Do you believe that it can be 
- —- Shineth a light celestial, one glance excilent way than — , ar ye latter opinion—the opinion, that what we | striking manner the meagre address of the | 80? Orat least do you not think that the in- 
= Of whose bright ray is worthier our love ee a among +" pss es 0 ; hick call temper is created after us, and not with | three denominations, with that presented on | stances of its working such destruction are very 
, HALL.” Than all the beams of earthly happiness, h yor egg Pig So regen shaggy us ; and, in part at least, by ourselves, rather | the same day by the Society of Friends, in | rare? Pardon the freedom of these inquiries. 
Class Book, Although they shone in concentration on - ’ ihe > athe , pines Tee ccherwi v than in spite of ourselves. For what are the | the following terms : } They are addressed to every one who allows him- 
e feagene The heart. ’Tis therefore that the chastening hand sabe toaae “ib ai Cae ean Pe ender mae differences observable in different persons, ‘‘ This meeting is deeply affected with the | self to utter this language. Unless he holds the 
no Vols, ¢ J sper se W re . . , : . ae a : ; 
ary: ” ‘ Of God afflicts us. Therefore ’tis that life y ‘ pea oe eg “es and ascribed to their peculiar tempers, which amiable, instructive, and truly scriptural ad- tenet of eternal misery or eternal death, he cannot 
a oo Aye eagerly seeking different means of distinguish- b iy lained by the different | dress of the unshackled and unfettered Soci- REE CLS ' : 
DOK, waicn Is not unvaried pleasure, lest the soul ing themselves ? Why should he bid them may not € equa y exp aine vy 1e differen s ¢ Friend : iled Quak ! “ * ; say in simplicity that he believes any error will 
ly t thie Be marked with earthliness, and, as a stream follow after charity? Why should he exalt habits of mind and feeling which they have | ety of Friends, calle uakers, In which they destroy the soul; certainly not, an error. into 
a allowed themselves to contract? What are 


yr exercises 
‘itation aise. 


Moving along the grass in sluggishness, 
Become less active and the spirit be 
Less spiritual ; as if earth itself 


it above even faith and hope? It is plainly 
proposed as the object of a Christian’s con- 
tinued desires and efforts in the discipline of 


the blessings of a good temper, which may 
not be attained by an habitual tolerance, con- 


piously and firmly declared to the king their 
‘views of the purity and simplicity of the 
gospel of Christ,’ and their earnest desire 


which one may have been led by education or a 
perverse state of the reasoning faculty. If I have 
embraced the faith which anticipates the final res- 


oC Is shot } ° ‘ ‘ . . . 
ie Were deemed an Sill when wal cones | hn mind vie Sesele OY carn, an Mndnee for ther of wha the | ta the gp of ind eration may te | ran afl ano heen Ft cme 
he teucher We are not left without a secret spring Among the characters of Christian charity, bring upon ourselves ond all enaunetad with | teas” Ths cae at ae address, as | 0n the final condition of the wicked an intentional 
a ng seen Of inward peacefulness. Religion throws that under consideration is one which, if we us, by an habitual indulgence of considera- compared with the united Socinian and Trin- obscurity was lett by Jesus Christ, I cannot permit 
y a8 can be Around the soul a calming, soothing spell may judge from the usual excuses for the eee’ del heli aibledie odtch. itarian address, (in which the name of Jesus myself to say that any error speculative or prac- 
Which cheers in melancholy’s darkest hour. want of it, is hardly regarded om she mgm ot But, without. contending that the whole | never once appears,) is so scriptural and | tical will destroy the soul. 
gan ‘ati ” Could man but analyze the heart and mark mee attainable quality. ; lo be not easily mystery of varieties in the temper resolves evangelical, that this meeting desire to pro- I am probably as far as any one, from consider- 
ind itis be- The changes stealing over it, he’d find provokes, to be slow se taking offence, and itself into the variety of degrees in which the | claim it to the world as combining the great | ing the Calvinistic doctrine of election an innocent 
es of those A pride, a vanity, a love of earth, moderate e the ae yw ee selfish principle has been restrained or en- | principles of Trinitarian faith. They do | one. In theory it holds out the strongest tempta- 
a pr b= A coldness towards the things of heaven, when life sedley tadhatiod vata; udoeta tia a oe couraged, I think enough is discoverable to therefore most cheerfully embody the close of | tion to sin. But in ninety-nine cases out of a 
greal masa Is tranquilness and peace, but when the storm ture, the privileges of a happv saceealiniat ie justify the belief that the temper is, in all the Friends address with this resolution— | hundred I doubt not that its operation is suspend- 
lustrate the Hath ruffled its calm waters, and no hope : 7 : , | cases, capable of being governed. and that living in the fear of God, you (that | ,4 by some other influence. “I apprehend,” says 


rice 62 }-2 


Is left from mortal strength, ’tis then the thought 








than among the possible results of careful 


self-discipline. When we have been fretted 





[We give this article as we find it in the 


is, the King and Queen) may through the 
efficacy of the blood of Christ, and the sancti- 


an English writer, “that you ought to distinguish 


iia , ‘veth 2 ma tah: . i o : ' - = n argu art of whi 

TES. ——— er or by some petty grievance, or hurried by some | New York Observer. ‘Lhe editor of that pa- | fying power of the Holy Spirit, be fitted at nger ene, pale SE ee Sey Sewer 
400 and a Steals silently upon his spirit, and reasonable cause of offence, into a degree of ke comments. ‘The article cer- | the solemn close of life toexchange an earth- you of immoral tendency, and a system, whose di- 
: hry His feelings turn from this cold earth to Heaven. | anger far beyond what the occasion required, po ee: ” ly crown for one ‘ that fadeth not away, eter- | rect and practical influence is notoriously vicious, 
te n th ; . : j j 

into almost O. W. W. | our subsequent regret is seldom of a kind for pnnly nOUEe Snteh Fmen 9 nal in the heavens.’ This meeting is also | In the former case it may be a mere logical error, 
has latterly which we are likely to be much better. We TRINITARIAN AND SOCINIAN DISSENTERS. particularly impressed with the contrast of | of which the party is unconscious, and however 


0d judges, 
neral adap- 





RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 


bewail ourselves for a misfortune, rather than 


We speak of 


condemn ourselves for a fault. 


From the Loudon Christian Guardian—[an Episcopal 
magazine. } 


the concluding sentence of the king’s reply 


you may wonder at his absurdities and inconsis- 





oo aeayehenaen. ee TE fau : to the joint Socinian and Trinitarian address, | tencies, yet he may have a way of his own of re- 
‘ks offered POLEMICAL WRITINGS. our unhappy temper, as if it were something A considerable sensation has recently bees | otk, the bet eeeteel tile reply to the | conciling them; and his system of religion, in some 
ar baie 4 Mr. Eprror,—Many of your readers will | that entirely removed the blame from us, and | produced amongst our Dissenting brethren, | Friends’ (or Quakers’ pious address ; to the | other parts of it, may apply such sanctions to the 
w eubidi- think the following passage from Dr. Whate- a it all A 7 enn pa paver Py Ft see ng a ete ace, former he said he would ‘ maintain inviolate obligations of common honesty, as entirely to cor- 
any other es alt te Gein ot ee tee ee wold a ws Pea” sco the civil rights and privileges of all his faith- | rect any evil consequences, which might arise 
Questions. y,9 roy , ae 3 | ly, so far as the consequences to ourselves | estant Dissenting mimslers of the three denom- | ¢,) subjects ;’ but to the latter he remarked, | from some logical error, into which he may hava 
and valuable. We ask their attention to it. | and our friends are concerned, the term is | inations, namely, the Presbyterians, Indepen- they might ‘rely on his anxious endeavors to | fallen,” ‘There is much of truth in this language ; 
Bea It is addressed to the Editor of a periodical | very well applied ; for nothing can be more | dents and Baptists. It is well known that promote morality and true piety among all | and I cannot but hepe't. od deed -Sacaaes os 
MANDS, ailiey - al | ‘, | unhappy than a peevish and irritable temper. | many of the old Presbyterians have apostatis- | ¢),.ces of his subjects.’ ” ; 
a. ne work, who had requested him to reply in reve qd fj an: lela “eee te Sitio 1 A} ; ; those who are disposed to charge on opinions 
nost other that work to an attack which has been made But I doubt whether the Apostle would have por ie ie ee Acknowledgments were then given to dif- il ea canta tieciaen all itis: tuallh eaten 
Oct. 2. ’ ee ' allowed the existenee of such a temper to be | The three denominations therefore in reality | gent publications, for their protest against which they con ’ j eq 
pats a on his writings. Coming from so high a | 4) ynanswerable excuse for being ‘easily | comprise four distinct classes, namely, Pres- | 41) future union of Socinians and Trinitariens, which imagination or theoretical reasoning can 
e a well quarter these remarks have weight. V. provoked.” I think he would not have ex- | byterians, Independents, Baptists, and Apos- | .n4q to the Rev. Messrs. Bridgman, G. and H. discover. ; ci olga 
Church in ‘Though I do not intend to enter upon any empted the person urging such an excuse, | tates, who call themselves or are called by | pr Burder, Davies, Dyer, Irving, Rees, You will perceive, I trust, that my object in this 
ney aa discussion of the subject of the attack in ques- from the oblization to ‘ follow after charity.’’ | others Arians, Socinians, or Unitarians.— | Thomas Smith, Stevenson, Woolacott, and | 20te, is not to censure an individual, but to re- 
ept. II. tion, I will briefly state, and request you to In fact, the excuse is as absurd as it is mis- | Many of the Orthodox Dissenters have griev- | other excellent ministers who conscientious- mark on a practice into which Unitarians, with 
publish my reasons for declining to do so; | Chievous. It is to say, “I have great need | ed at the union thus subsisting between ly decline uniting with Socinians. They | singular inconsistency, are often betrayed. We 
as they apply, not only to the present, but to of self-control ; therefore I will take no care | Christians and blasphemers ; and some emi- | farther resolve that “ this meeting do solemn- ought to leave hard names and bitter epithets te 
ING, all other similar cases. My abstaining from | about controlling myself: I have much to | nent and faithful ministers have deemed it | ly consider it the imperative duty, of every | those who have not truth and charity on their side. 
reply is in conformity with a resolution which learn and to acquire of a truly Christian spir- their duty to forego the privilege of addres- Trinitarian Christian to use every measure to ’ Suceunn, 
viteiaiinin I have adopted, never to answer any attacks | It; therefore I need take no pains in study- sing the Sovereign on the throne, rather than prevail by all possible respect, affection, kind- oy eee 
whatever. ing it.” in any way countenance those who deny the ness, and courtesy, with every Trinitarian MISREPRESENTATION OF UN’TARIAN VIEWS. 
‘This resolution does not spring from an To treat so important a source of happi- | Lord that bought them: but many, of whom | jinister to withdraw in toto from union with Mr. Reet the unnumbered means 
le in an arrogant contempt of all opponents, indis- | ness or misery, as the temper confessedly is, | better things might have ragga, 0 me Socinian ministers, and leave the riches of employed by the Orthodox to misrepresent our 
criminately. On the contrary I have, before with the hopeless indifference too often ob- still continued in fellowship with those who | the Red-Cross-street library to others, look- | views, I have seen no one more dishonorable and 
heir sub- now, taken occasion, in subsequent editions servable in those who have the most reason } maintain damnable doctrines; and accord- ing firmly and only to the Lord Jesus Christ, | more unrighteous than the Tract lately issued m 
ayo of my works, to express more clearly what | to watch it with all circumspection, is just as | ingly on Wednesday, July 28th, an address | who can and will protect all the rights of his | Boston styled “an Exhibition of Un:tariauism.”— 
i _, had been thought liable to misinterpretation, inexcusable as it would be to allow our house | from the three denominations was presented church, and provide for all their needs out of | In the first place it consists entirely of detached 


lars and 


sible for 


and to supply deficiencies which had been 
pointed out. And if I shall ever find reason 
to believe that any thing I have advanced is 


to be the shelter of a wild beast, that might 
at any time spring forth upon the passers by, 
or do mischief to ourselves or-our family. 





by ninety-five ministers, of whom ten or 
twelve were Arians or Socinians, and the re- 
mainder Orthodox Presbyterians, Indepen- 





his riches in glory, without the slightest ne- 
cessity of compromising one atom of eternal 
truth.” 














sentences and fragments of opirions. Here we 
have a line from Priestly, and there a paragraph 
from some journal or newspaper. Nor is even this 





ly in ad- unscriptural, or otherwise erroneous, I shall No doubt, in such a case as the latter, it may | dents, or Baptists; and this address was read We hail this movement as highly impor- degree of connection preserved in ell parts of the 
take care to retract it. be easier to chain up or destroy the cause of | by the Rev. Mr. Aspland, a reputed Socin- | tant. Nothing has so much disgraced the sotutidns. ‘A: gener] peopeaition is shesdthtliee 
pt at the ‘“‘ But whenever. on the other hand, it shall | the mischief; but it is not more plainly our | ian; and after his Majesty’s gracious reply Dissenters generally, in the eyes of consis- ai db th i iler as containing the precise 
rages are appear that my sateen tate been misrep- interest and our duty to do so, than to restrain | had been delivered, the Rev. Dr. Rees, a re- | tant churchmen, as their union with the So- s - ce pho sane elied. a tie dda ae 
asletters resented, or the force of my arguments un- and subdue in our hearts an enemy to our | puted Arian, was presented as Secretary to | cinians. An union absurd and unwise on | *™ ee “te  henmaaiiaae aha dla 
r, should derrated, either from carelessness, intellectu- | own and our neighbor’s peace. the three denominations to kiss hands. political as well as religious grounds. The eomtence 7 8 hich th thor of e 
al deficiency, or sophistical design, I shall It is granted that there may be great dif- How the choice happened to fall on those | gocinians have had the address on all impor- ins ep reine. scared - t Bs “4 : = 
ces leave to the works themselves, with the aid | ferences of natural constitution, just as there two individuals we know not; but the prom- | tant occasions to take the lead, and have thus Exhibition Po no - nm a rac : 
a of time, the accomplishment of my vindica- | are great differences of outward situation. | inent part which they sustained, obviously | obtained a degree of honor and influence to have passages from Wakefield, Channing an 
tealf. tion in the eyes of candid and intelligent rea- | A delicate and sickly frame may, in itself, as tended to impugn the fidelity to Orthodox | which they have no claim, either on the Ware 50 garbled and distorted as to present opin- 
ders; and those of an opposite character I well as by the peculiar indulgence which it doctrine of the majority of those present, and ground of numbers or learning. We doubt ions wholly different from those held by these 
could not hope to convince by any reply that | seems to claim from others, and particularly | in consequence a public meeting was conven- | no¢ that this unholy coalition will now be | writers. There are several which reminded me 
os could be framed. At all events I intend to | from parents, be more disposed, than one | ed at the London Tavern, August, 10th, and | broken, and never hereafter renewed. forcibly of the perversions often made of the scrip- 
engage in no paper war with any one. which has always been healthy and vigorous, | most numerously attended, to consider the | seu ee ae tures by culling and bringing into false connec- 
“T do not mean to pass any censure on | to a fretful and irritable temper. Particular | question of Socinian a ig ihe to the ORIGINAL MISCELLA! re. tions texts thought to favor some peculiar doc- 
3, jr those who are engaged in controversy; but | circumstances, also may eager some . yet throne. On - occasion a st tf) Pian siidtine ap Gabino danan. trine. How easy for the most vicious to find en- 
most persons, I imagine, will admit that the | er trials and vexations Cham Cshere, Dut, oF | tives work Senos sins Sane ed wf sin.| Mn. Eprror,—In your last paper a particular | couragement for their habits, if trusting to this 
“7 prevailing tendency is rather towards an ex- | ter all this is granted, the only reasonable | which, after stating the importance of main sinceikaae risa tess was described as “soul-des- | most mode of defence from the Bible! Thus he 
. cess than deficiency of polemical writing ; and esc appears to be, et a pp ae pene we reaps gp pisepe ves ~ saad on and that no one might think the epithet | who is yielding to the solicitations of the unprin- 
that ev i i overn the temper is more sential to s , , oe : et : : ea 
ey beat indendbons, rope eters 1 hrm canes than in others, not that it is, in any | Three Persons, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, | was used without consideration, it was repeated, | cipled, might argue “My son, if sinners entice 
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thee, consent thou—.” The passionate too, could 
find full authority for their wrath, “ Be ye angry.” 

But I have another plea against this artifice. It 
ascribes to every Unitarian the sentiments held 
by any one of his brethren. This has been a fa- 
vorite practice among our Orthodox commenta- 
tors. Butif I know anything of Unitarianism it 
erects no standards and forms no creeds. We 
believe in the doctrine of ome God in one person. 
We regard Christ as a divine messenger. We 
take the scriptures individually as our rule of 
faith and conduct. Beyond these principles we 
have no views which are of necessity common to 
our sect. If we have, then is our conscience 
shackled, and our liberty in the gospel infringed. 
If, as I contend, we have not, then is it an unman- 
ly desire to watch for some appearance of evil in 
the life or the doctrines of an Unitarian and charge 
all that is discovered to the system and to every 
one who embraces it. 

It is well known that from a disregard of these 
considerations we have received almost every 
name but that of Christians and honest men.— 
Where Universalism has been peculiarly odious, 
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we have been styled Universalists, and of course 
the most objectionable notions held by any of that 
sect imputed unto us. And all this because some, 
who have received the great principles of our 
faith, have also believed in the doctrine of a final 
restoration. Ifa society of liberal Christians has 
arisen in a region where little had been known of 
our views by the mass of the people, “ infidels” 
was the cry. And on what ground? Simply be- 
cause we reject the belief in a verbal inspiration 
of the scriptures. In one section of our country 
it is “Socinians believe Christ a mere man.”— 
In another it is “ Deists set up reason against 
revelation.” This accusation is implied in the 
pamphlet before us. From ,the Unitarian Advo- 
cate is this quotation. “It (reason) is not a per- 
fect guide, but it is the best, and indeed the ONLY 
one we have.” Now what did the writer mea 

by this expression? Turn to the article and yo 

find his meaning was this, we have no guide » 
understanding what the scriptures contain excep 
our own minds. And how I ask can a Calvinis 

determine between the Bible and the Koran, o 
any other book professing to come from God bt 

by the use of his reason? ButI forbear. Wit 

an enlightened public the artifice can never suc 

ceed. Through such veils the truth must an 

will be seen. B. 


AMERICAN TEMPERANCE SOCIFTY. 

Mr. Eprtrors,—The cause of temperance mu 
unite in its support, in some form or other, the ener 
gies and the prayers, of every friend to humanity 
social order, andreligion. Every man in the con 
munity, professes to be a friend to it. Hardly an 
one is so degraded, as to be the known advocat 
of Intemperance; and the number is rapidly d 
minishing, before the salutary influence, the sterr 
and insupportable rebuke of public opinion, c 
those, who are so lost to all sense uf reputation a 
to acknowledge themselves its abettors in practice 
So strong is the popular current setting agains 
this vice, that noman is hardy enough to stance 
forth in open daylight in its apology or defence 
It is an enemy, which is retiring from the happ, 
abodes of society by rapid marches. A few of it 
gorgeous ensigus are still seen suspended in fro: 
of its rendezvous, where new recruits are enliste 
into its ruinous service. The cause of Temper 
ance however is going on prosperously, and it wil 
be successful, unless it be defeated by the indis 
cretion, and folly of its friends. There are many 
men in the community, who wish success to the 
cause of Temperance, but who are not prepared 
to enrol themselves as members of the societie 
for promoting it. This is not owing to any hostili: 
ty to the cause itself. Their objection, to give t 
those societies the influence of their names, is 
founded in honest scruples as to the propriety 
and permanent utility, of many of the measure 
adopted by them. Now, nothing could be mor 
uncharitable than to impeach their motives as in 
terested, mercenary and unfriendly to the cause, 
merely on account of honest difference of opinion 
as to the best mode of accomplishing the end de 
sired. They are helpers in the cause, thoug!) 
they may not be fellow-laborers in the same fie]. 
of its accomplishment. It is therefore unjust, a; 
well as impolitic, to denounce such persons as en- 
emies because they withhold their support fro: 
measures which appear to them of doubtful utility, 


I should be happy to learn that all the agents of 


the numerous Temperance Societies are sufficient - 
ly cautious in this particular. 

Another point, Mr. Editor, on which they shoul 
be guarded, especially in these times, when th 
spirit of party, and sectarianism is incorporate , 


with almost every association for any benevolent, 


purpose. The Temperance Society should kno: 
no party, but the temperance party. The promc 
ters and agents in this sacred cause, should see 

to unite in the bonds of friendship, and good-fel 
lowship, all its advocates without regard to sec: 
or party either in church or state. 
Temperance should be an altar of concord, o: 
which the petty demon of sectarian bigotry shoul 

be sacrificed, and before which all political asper 

ity, and all religious bitterness and jealousy shoul 

be laid aside. It should be that elevated commo 

ground, where men of all political and religiou 

communions may meet and reach to each othe 

the right hand of Fellowship, and brotherly affec. 
tion. If any one Society for the promotion o: 
Temperance, of however lofty name or preten 

sion, has descended from thiselevated ground, an 
has inscribed, in however secret characters, on it: 
banner, the narrow watch-word of party, it has 
by that act, forfeited its claim to the confidence oi 
the public, and richly merited the reproving frowns 
of the Genius of Temperance. The American 
Temperance Society should not dishonor that na- 
tional appellation to subserve party purposes ; nor 
should their general Agent give occasion to sus- 
pect him of using his mission, to give aid and con- 
sequence, to any particular religious party in the 
villages through which he is passing. We are all 
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Americans. And the Agent of the Ameriéan 
Temperance Society should be a stranger, im his 
official capacity, to ail local prejudices, and all sec- 
tarian favoritism. 

These remarks are not without cause. They 
have been drawn out reluctantly. The writer has 
been slow to believe, that the American Temper- 
ance Society was sectarian. He has hoped that 
the members of that Society would be induced to 
receive their charter as offered them by the State 
Legislature. And he is sorry to be constrained to 
believe that their general Agent is lending his in- 
fluence to that party to which he is religiously 
pledged. ‘To sucha course no objection would be 
made, were he passing through the country in the 
simple capacity ofa clergymen. But as the Agent 
of the American Temperance Society he should 
know no sect; and be appropriated by no party.— 


But this I have reason to believe is not the case. ! 
| to view, compassion on the one hand, and 


I may be under a mistake. But appearances are 
very much in support of the suspicion that he is 
biassed by sectarianism. For instance in coming 


into a compact village, where there are three or 


four religious Societies, it would be natural to ex- | fated 
. . esiecd, 
pect that he would call upon the officers of the | ‘ ' 
‘abstract term, is equivalent to active kind- 


county ‘Temperance Society, if any of them resid- 


ed inthe town and consult with them as to the | 


most proper place to hold his meetings, or ut least 
that he would call on the respective clergymen 
and make them acquainted with his object, and 
endeavor to learn, what Meeting House would 
suit the convenience of the greatest number of 
persons, and where the largest audience would be 
likely to be assembled. 1 do not pretend to give 


him instructions as to the course he is to pursue. | 


But | do contend that it should be no party course, 
unless he takes off the name of American from his 
agency. Iam, Mr. Editor, connected with a Uni- 
tarian Society ina town, which has been visited 


by the general Agent of the American Temper- | 


ance Society. And as to numbers and respecta- 
bility, itis generally allowed, that our Society is 
not behind our neighbors. To this Unitarian So- 
ciety, and one of its officers, belongs the Secreta- 
ry ef our county Temperance Society, and the 
President is a pretty constant worshipper at our 
church. Besides our Meeting House is nearly 
twice as large and commodious as any other in the 
place, and many of our Society are members of 
the county ‘Temperance Society. Under such 
circumstances it would be natural to expect that, 
in some form we should be noticed by the general 


Agent of the American Temperance Socicty. A 


rumor indeed reached us, that he wasin town,and | 
, , 


that he would preach at the Orthodox Meeting 


House. But no responsible notice was furnished 


us, and no notice had been taken of the officers of 


the county Society belonging to the Unitarian So- 
ciety. Ananonymous billet was sent to the Uni- 
tarian clergyman on Saturday night, desiring him 
to notify his congregation that Dr. Edwards was 
in town, and would preach at a certain hour, ata 
certain house, which notice he looked upon in no 
other light than pointed, intentional neglect, and 
of course treated it accordingly. I am not punc- 
tillous nor ceremonious, but there are certain rules 
of common civility, decorum and courtesy which 
every man has aright to expect from his fellow- 
men, even should he happen to be a Unitarian. 
Let every man draw his own inferences. 
A Friexp to AmEenican TEMPERANCE. 


COINS. 

Mr. Enrvon,—Is it not singular that our coun- 
try alone should have never tried a way of reward- 
ing merit which has been more, or less perfectly 
tested by almost every living nation ? 

Yet in alinost all of them the success of the 
scheme was hindered by a want of liberality in 
the design. In France there was for a long time 
a society whose purpose was the regulating the 
inscriptions suitable for the events they were to 
commemorate. But we believe that these stamps 
were only put upon the valuable coin, such as the 
gold and silver, while the copper, whose circula- 
tion was so much more extensive and perhaps 
more durable, were never made use of. During 
Dr. Swift’s life an attempt was made at his insti- 
gation to commemorate the achievements of the 
Duke of Marlborough ; but the execution fell so 
far short of the design, that there remain only a 
few in the collections of the curious. And we 
learn that those which have just been struck off in 
England tocommemorate the accession of William, 
and in France the events of the “ glorious week,” 
will never be used in the commerce of those king- 
doms; so that they almost entirely fail of their 
purpose and may never serve to perpetuate those 
times, or be a lasting memorial to those that took 
part in them. 


Now, though other countries have done well, it 
seems no more than right, that we who stake so 
much on our great men should do much better. 
Add to this, that the great doings of our wonder- 
ful history, are passing out of the memory of those 
who were benefitted, without taking part in them. 
As matters now are, our currency, the simplest 
and most natural of currencies, has on one side 
the picture of Miss Nobody, and on the reverse 
the useless name of its worth. X. 
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DOCTRINES OF GRACE, &c. 

Men are caught by names. Calvinists have 
understood this, and have recommended their 
system by the terms in which it has been 
described. Their opponents have sometimes 
acted unwisely, in deriding these terms.— 
They are good and significant, and too good 
to be abused by a sect. 
to hear them used more frequently in their 
just connexion. 

For example, Calvinists are fond of styling 
their opinions, doctrines of grace; and no 
designation could be better suited. to secure 
the popular regard. The word is a scriptur- 
al one, and conveys to most hearers an indis- 





| benefit on the other. 
| bestowed, by which the recipient is benefit- 





| jiverance. 








We should be glad - 








interests. 


in this confusion lies the advantage Which a 
Calvinist finds in the use of the word. Grace 
is simply favor. The one word might be 
substituted for the other in every (or almost 
every) passage of the New Testament in 
which it occurs. But call the tenets of Cal- 
vinism doctrines of favor, and the charm that 
was exercised by the phrase is gone ; because 
men understand what is meant by favor, and 
do not associate with this term those fechnic- 
al feelings, in exciting which lies the pecu- 
liar efficacy of the other expression. 

What are doctrines of favor?) what must 
be their character? Certainly such as bring 


A favor is something 


ted, and the generosity of the donor is mani- 
Favor or grace, wha used as an 


ness. In this definition we have a principle 
by which we may judge of the propriety of 
any particular appropriation of the term. 
Let it be applied respectively to the doctrines 
of Calvinism, and to those of Unitarianism, 
and let good sense decide which are better 
entitled to the naine. 

Another favorite appellation is, doctrines of 
redemption. Ifere also we ask, what does 
the word mean? what is redemption? De- 
From what? From sin, its bon- 
dave and its ruin, its power and its punish- 
ment. The simple question then is, which 
are better suited to free men from the tyranny 
and consequences of sin, the doctrines of 
Unitarian Christianity or the doctrines of 
Orthodoxy ? and which may with the greater 
propriety assume to be called the doctrines of 
redemption ? 

Doctrines of the reformation, too, 1s a 
phrase very common with the advocates of 
the Trinitarian and Calvinistic faith. And 
they doubtless turn it to good account; chief- 
ly however through the vague ideas connect- 
ed with it in the minds of those whom it in- 
fluences. We should not be surprised to 
learn that by some persons it is understood 
to mean, doctrines that promote reformation 
We have known instances of grosser misap- 
But un- 
questionably very few persons take any pains 


prehension, than this would be. 


to weigh the true value of the expression. 
Most who hear it either suppose that those 
‘great and good men,’ who are known by 
way of eminence as ‘the reformers,’ held 
these opinions, or imagine that the work 
which they achieved, ‘ the reformation,’ was 
effected by the use of these doctrines. The 
latter notion is a palpable error, and though 
the former be true, yet what value does it set 
upon the doctrines in question? Just none 
at all. ‘The reformers held many false opin- 
ions, as well as many true ones, both of a 
speculative and of a practical kind, and it 
does not furnish the least presumption in fa- 
vor of a doctrine, that it was embraced in 
their creed. 

‘These are only examples of the advantage 
gained for the popular theology of the land, 
by describing it in terms to which nd clear 
ideas are attached. Substitute more familiar 
or less technical words, and their power is 
gone. It is worth observing, that we seldom 
hear the phrase, doctrines of love. It is some- 
times used, but in comparatively few instanc- 
es, by the defenders of Orthodoxy. Why is 
this? Are they afraid of so intelligible a 
description? Is there an apprehension that 
the inconsistency between its meaning and 
the tenets of Calvinism will be too glaring ? 





MR. GARRISON’S LECTURES ON SLAVERY. 

This gentleman who is probably known to 
most of our readers as an active and persever- 
ing philanthropist, has delivered three lec- 
tures upon slavery, in this place. We had 
the pleasure of hearing only the first and the 
last. In the lectures which we heard, he 
advocated the immediate abolition of slavery 
in the Southern States as demanded both by 
justice and expediency. He spoke of the 
guilt of the nation in permitting slavery to 
continue, a guilt in which the states in which 
slavery is prohibited participated with the 
Southern States. He did not mean that the 
Northern States could interfere directly with 
slavery in the Southern States; but merely 
that they were culpable in not using those 
means to put an end to this horrible institu- 
tion, which were in their power. The North- 
ern States, he said, are the principal consum- 
ers of the produce of the slave labor of the 
South. Do not the Northern States then en- 
courage slavery? If every person in the 
Northern States should refuse to purchase 
the cotton, the tobacco, the rice, and the 
sugar, which are produced by the labor of 
slaves, and only purchase articles of this kind 
produced by free labor, can there be a doubt 
that the Southern States would soon be ob- 
liged to emancipate their slaves, and culti- 
vate their lands by free blacks? Again. 
The United States have the entire jurisdic- 
tion of the District of Columbia, and yet ten 
thousand slaves are found in that District, a 
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tinct notion at once of divine and of human; 
Yet the apprehensions of its mean- — 
‘ing are, in most instances, very confused, and 
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monument of shame and disgrace‘to the na- 
tion, which by a single line of ‘legislation 
might make them freemen. What is still 
worse, a slave trade is carried on between the 
difierent states scarcely less atrocious in its 
character than the foreign slave trade.— 
Blacks are daily torn from their families and 
transported against their will, to the extreme 
Southern States from the more Northern 
ones, and there sold. This abominable traf- 
fic is principally carried on in the ships of 
New England. In this guilt the whole na- 
tion participates, since Congress has a right 
under the constitution to put an end to it. 
Mr. Garrison answered some of the com- 
mon arguinents or apologies on the subject. of 
slavery with great force. He mentioned 
among others, that it was often said that the 
present generation was not to blame for the 
existence of slavery, for the curse was entail- 
ed on it. But, he said, that was no ex- 
cuse for suffering it to exist. Ifason should 
inherit property which had been stolen by 
his father, could he exculpate himself from 
guilt if he refused to restore it to his owner, 
by the plea that his father stole it, and not he 
himself? Is it any excuse, then, for a slave 
holder who inherits stolen men, to say that it 
was not he who stole thein, but his ancestors ? 
It is often argued against an immediate ab- 
olition of slavery that it would not be safe or 
expedient to make an ignorant and degraded 
set of men free, without giving them any pre- 
To this Mr. Garrison re- 
plied, that it was a question of right, not of 
expediency ; and if the slaves hada right to 
their freedom, it ought to be given them, re- 
Fiat juslitia, 


vious cultivation. 


gardless of the consequences. 
ruat coelum. At the same time, he said, that 
the evils which could follow the abolition of 
slavery, were nothing compared to those 
which must result from its continuance. 

Mr. Garrison treated with merited con- 
tempt all the arguments which set up a sup- 
posed inferiority of intellect in the African 
race, as a defence of slavery; or which af- 
firm that one color is more incompatible with 
freedom than another. 

In the last lecture Mr. Garrison examined 
the claims of the Colonization Society to the 
patronage and confidence of the community. 
He first objected to the principle on which 
he declared that the Society was founded and 
supported, viz. that the blacks must not have 
their freedom, till they can be removed from 
the country. Asa means of putting an end 
to slavery in this country, he said it was alto- 
get! cr inadequate. In the fourteen years 
during which the society has been establish- 
ed, he said, if we do not misrecollect, that 
the whole number of blacks carried to Libe- 
ria only amounted to fourteen hundred,— 
while as many slaves were born in this coun- 
try every fortnight. Even supposing the im- 
mense resources of the national government 
should be brought into action in facilitating 
the efforts of the society, the effect would be 
to afford a profitable market for slaves to be 
sold to the government for transportation, 
and thus by raising their price, promote and 
increase the unlawful importaion of blacks 
which already exists, and afford an additional 
inducement for raising blacks in Maryland, 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri, to supply 
the markets of the more Southern States. 

Mr. G. also expressed an opinion that it 
was unjust to carry the free blacks out of the 
country against their will. They are all de- 
sirous of remaining in their native land, and 
nothing but the over-whelming pressure of 
public feeling could induce them to leave it. 

Mr. Garrison in concluding his lectures 
proposed the following measures for improv- 
ing the condition of the blacks. 

1. To abandon the unreasonable scorn and 
contempt with which the blacks are too gen- 
erally regarded ; and consider them as hu- 
man beings having the same rights with the 
whites, and equally entitled to the blessings 
of liberty and cultivation. 

2. To petition Congress for the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia. 

3. To petition Congress for the abolition 
of the slave trade now carried on among the 
Southern States. 

4. The establishment of an anti-slavery 
tract society. 

5. To refuse to purchase and use all 
articles produced by slave labor; and give a 
preference to similar articles produced by 
free labor. 

Mr. Garrison mentioned that numerous so- 
cieties had been formed in England for the 
purpose of using only the products of free la- 
bor ; and spoke of the influence which these 
societies were exerting for the abolition of 
slavery in the West Indies. He also men- 
tioned that such societies had been establish- 
ed in New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more and put in successful operation, and 
spoke with warm praise of the exertions 
which had been made by females in this 
cause. 

We have thus briefly run over some of the 
topics of Mr. Gartison’s Lectures which oc- 
curred tous. This dry enumeration of particu- 
lars can not of course do justice to his sound 





logic, his ardent zeal, and his bold and manly 
eloquence. Many of his positions seemed to 
us unanswerable, and well deserving the atten- 
tion of the community. The measures which 
he proposes for putting an end to a great na- 
tional evil, are direct and powerful, and as 
far as regards the Northern States cannot be 
objected to as unconstitutional, or an improp- 
er interference with the Southern States. 
We have been told that in the second lecture, 
which we did not hear, Mr. G.’s object was 
to exhibit slavery, as it is in theory and as it 
is in faet, and that some of his statements 
were suited to awaken strong feelings of hor- 
ror and sympathy. We trust that Mr. Garri- 
son will be induced to repeat his lectures in 
this place. We feel sure that they will! in- 
terest those whom they fail to convince. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

The Catalogue, issued at Cambridge for 
the academical year 1830-31, gives the fol- 
lowing results. Grapuates,—-Theological 
Students 36, Students attending Medical lec- 
tures 91, Law Students 31, Resident Gradu- 
ates 6. Unpererapvatrs,—Seniors 66, Ju- 
niors, 70, Sophomores 60, Freshmen 51.— 
Student not a candidate for a degree 1. To- 
tal of Graduates 164 ; of Undergraduates 248 ; 
Grand ‘Fotal 412. We understand that those 
who were admitted to the Freshman Class on 
the day of examination, but who will pursue 
their studies during the first year at home, 
are not included in the catalogue. 

We make the following extracts from the 
appendix. 

Apmission. The University is open to persons 
who are not candidates for a degree, and who de- 
sire to study in particular departments only : Pro- 
vided that such persons have a good moral char- 
acter; that their previous acquisitions be such as 
are now demanded of Students before admission, 
so far as the studies proposed to be pursued shall 
require ; and that they be subject to all the laws 
of the University, in regard to diligence, good con- 
duct, and College discipline. 

Graduates of any public College or University, 
also persons sufficiently acquainted with the Greek 
and Latin languages, and otherwise qualified to 
the satisfaction of the faculty, are admissible as 
Theological Students. Application to be made to 
the Secretary of the Faculty of Theology. 

TreoLocicat Scuoor. Instruction is given 
by the Professor of Divinity in Natural Religion 
and Christian Theology. 
by the Professor of Hebrew, 
&c. inthe Hebrew Language, Jewish Antiquities, 
and the Criticism and Interpretation of the Old 
Testament. 








by the Professor of Sacred 
Literature, on the Criticism, and Interpretation of 
the New Testament. 





by the Professer of the Ger- 
man Language and Literature, in the German 
Language and Literature. 

by the Professor of Pastoral 
Care and Pulpit Oratory, in the Composition and 
Delivery of Sermons, and in the Duties of the 
Pastoral Office. 

A religious service, with preaching, in which 
one of the Students officiates, takes place twice a 
week, and is attended by the Professors and all 
the members of the school. Also once a week 
there is an exercise in extemporaneous preaching 
in the presenee of one of the Professors, by the 
Students of the two upper classes in rotation.— 
The Students begin to take their turn in perform- 
ing these exercises with the first term of the mid- 
dle year. 

The school meets once a week for discussing 
some subject previously proposed. 

Lisrary. The University Library is divided 
into four departments, viz. Theological, Law, Med- 
ical, and Public. 

The Theological Library is in Divinity Hall.— 
Persons entitled to its privileges must be connect- 
ed with the Divinity School. Number of books, 
1500. They consist of valuable select works, 
principally in Modern Theology, with some of the 
early Fathers in the original. 

The Law Library is in the Second College 
House. It is designed for the officers and stu- 
dents of the Law Institution. Number of books, 
2500. It contains some of the most valuable works 
in English Law, together with a variety of others 
by writers in France, Germany, and America. 

The Medical Library is in the Medical College 
in Boston. It is placed there for the convenience 
of students attending the medical Lectures. The 
number of books is about ten or twelve hundred. 
It contains all the elementary works which are the 
most important, and the most used by students.— 
Besides these, it has the writings of the early 
Greek and Latin medical Fathers, and the works 
of the later medical classics; and with the latter 
it contains numerous valuable modern works. 

The Public, or College Library, is in Harvard 
Hall. This is much larger than either of the oth- 
ers. It is for the common use of the whole Uni- 
versity, in this respect differing from the other 
branches of the University Library. The total 
number of books is, 30,500. Of these, 2500 are 
allowed for duplicates, and 1000 for the Boylston 
Medical Library, which is immediately connected 
with it. Of these, likewise, are about 3000 select 
volumes, which have been received during the last 
year from London. Among the latter are the 
Irish and Edinburgh Transactions, complete ; 
Memoires de ]’Acad. de Petersburg, do. Berlin, 
several volumes; Old Enghish Poets; Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates, and the Gentlemar.’s Mag- 
azine, complete ; GZuvres de Rousseau, Prevost, 
Voltaire, Laplace, Lacroix, Delambre, D’Alem- 
bert, etc.; Werke der Schiller, Jean Paul, Wiel- 
and, Luther, etc.; Biographie Universelle ; Spal- 
lanzani, etc., etc. 

The total number of books in the University 
Library are, then as follows: 








Theological Library 1,500 
Law do. . 2,500 
Medical do. about 1,000 
Public do. 30,500 
Total 35,500 
Expenses. The necessary expenses for a 


year, included in the College bills, are as follows : 
Instruction, Library, Lecture Rooms, Steward’s 
Department, Rent and Care of Room 90 00 
Board for 42 weeks at $1,75 per week 7350 
Text Books 12 50 
Special Repairs, &c. about 3 00 


——_—_- —-- 


$179 00 

Other expenses must vary with the economy of 
each student. Wood ready for use is delivered 
at the Students’ rooms, by the University, for 





about $7,50 per cord. Wood unsawed, &c. can 
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be obtained from the country for about $6 pes 
cord. The price of washing is from $3 to $5 per 
quarter. That of rooms in .private houses, from 
$25 to $10 per annum. Roardjn town, from $1,75 
$3. The students find their own beds and furni- 
ture. | 

The funds for the nse of students who are not 
of this Commonwealth, unless they belong to plac- 
es within one hundred miles of Cambridge, must 
be in the charge of a Patron, to be disbursed for 
the use “f such students, under the direction of 
the faculty of the University. 

A friend has furnished us with a brief ac- 
count of the inauguration of Mr. Ware on 
Iriday the 15th inst. which we are glad to 
publish. 

The Inauguration of the Rey. H. Ware, jr. as 
Professer of Pulpit Eloquence and the Pastoral 
care in the Theolozical School at Cambridge, took 
place on the 15th inst. at 12 o'clock, in the chapel 
ef the University, in the presence of the Faculties 
and the Students. The usual forms were observ- 
ed, of addresses in Latin by the President and Pro- 
fessor elect, and the reading and signing of the 
statutes of the Professorship. No inaugural ad- 
dress was delivered. The exercises began with a 
hymn, and were closed with prayer by the Hollis 


Professor. 


—_—- 
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UNITARIAN BOOK AND PAMPHLET SOCIETY. 
We earnestly invite the attention of Unita- 
rians to the claims of this useful society. It 


meets next ‘Tuesday evening at Franklin 


tendance of such as are friendly to its objects 


During the three years of its operations it has 








tures, by Rev. Mr. Kent, of Duxbury—Dedicatory 
prayer by Rev. Dr. Kendal! of Plymouth—Ser- 
mon by the Pastor of the Church—Concluding 
Prayer by Rey. Mr. Brooks, of Hingham. 

The sermon was from Acts, vii. 48. It enforc- 
ed the caution, for which this instruction was orig- 
inally given, viz.—to guard us against supposing 
a temple to be the local residence of the Most 
High, and thus circumscribing our ideas of the uni- 
versal spirit. It explained the purpose of Christian 
temples to be for the accommodation and comfort 
of Christian worshippers. Then followed an in- 
teresting historical sketch of the origin ynd pro- 
gress of the church in that place, and of the prin- 
ciples and character of the several pastors, who 
had successively ministered at that altar. Tis ap- 
peal and admonition to the present society wor- 
shipping there, urging them to consecrate them- 
selves afresh with their new temple to the service 
of God was the more solemn and touching for a 
delicate allusion to his own frail health, and the 
probably short period for which he might be per- 
mitted to address them. . 

_ On the whole, it was a day, peculiarly interest- 
ing to that Christian Society. For such a work 
as that, zeal, economy, and a liberal spirit were 
necessary; zeal, to have Ged’s temple share in 
something, at least, of the convenience and beau- 
ty cf private dwelling houses ; economy, that goy- 
erns its expenses by the ability to meet them, and 
a generous spirit, which would have their temple 
so decent without pomp, so simple in its majesty, 


and so fair in its proportions, that their own eyes 


| might behold it with asacred delight. 


been an instrument of great good in many | 


parts of our country. 


-eIviIne °° : q its ice) (TE ey. j . : . . . 
ceiving accounts of its beneficial agency. | of the society to provide for their own accommo- 


By its means our best religious publications 


have been sent into nearly all the States of 


We are continually re- | 


the Union, and in not a few places they have | 


wrought most gratifying changes im favor 


of liberal Christianity. Applications are in- 


cessantiy made from various quarters for 
It is to 


be regretted that the funds of the society are 


greater and more frequent supplies. 


far from being adequate to meet the demands 
measures be 

Multitudes, 
especially at a distanee, are anxious to obtain, 


made on them. Cannot some 


adopted for increasing them? 


books and pamphlets explanatory of our relig- 
ious views, but are unable to purchase them. 
Let the epulent friends of truth and charity 
in this section of the country contribute free- 
ly to supply their wants. ‘They can in no 
other way render a better service to the com- 
munity. At least let them become members 
of this society, which any one can do by pay- 
ing one dollar a year. Whoever contributes 
this sum is entitled to take pamphlets from 
the Depository, when he pleases, for gratui- 
tous distribution. We only add, what will 
be deemed an important consideration with 
such as have been disgusted (and who has 
not ?) with the monthly obtrusion of offensive 
tracts by another class of religionists where 
ever their officious agents can gain a momen- 
mentary admission, that it is one of the rules 
of the society, for which we are bespeaking 
favor, not to bestow their publications on 
any eccasion, where they have not been ask- 
ed for and where there is not a prospect of 
their being useful. 

{= The Depository of the Society is at Grar 


& Bowen's, 141 Washington-street. 


oe 


MRS. HALE’S POEMS FOR CHILDREN. 

A little work, bearing the title of “Poems for our 
children: designed for families, sabbath schools, 
and infant schoels. Written to inculcate moral 
truths and virtuous sentiments. By Mrs. Sarah J. 
Hale,” was discovered by us on the counter of a 
bookstore this week, though from the date of the 
dedication “to all good children in the United 
States” it appears to have been published some 
months. Jt contains verses in different measures 
on various subjects and in the space of 24 pages 
gives fifteen little poems, simple, pretty and in- 
structive. Two or three of them are adapted to 
very small children, as the one entitled “My moth- 
er’s sweet kiss ;” the others will suit older pupils. 
They all however show that the lady who has 
riven them for our children—alas! that we are 
obliged to use poetic license in adopting the ex- 
pression,—is acquainted with the minds and hearts 
of the little ones for whom she writes. It is 
scagcely necessary to add that Mrs. Hale is the 
editor of the Ladies’ Magazine. We copy one 
of the hymns, which seems to us the best rhythmi- 
cal version of the Lord’s Prayer for children that 
we have ever seen. 





PRAYER. 


Our Father in heaven 
We hallow thy name! 
May thy kingdom so holy, 

On earth be the same— 
O, give to us, deily, 

Our portion of bread! 
It is from thy bounty 

That all must be fed. 


Forgive our transgressions, 
And teach us to know 
That humble compassion 
That pardons each foe— 
Keep us from temptation, 
From weakness and sin— 
And thine shall be glory 
Forever—amen! 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


——— 





Depication. The edifice, that has been re- 
cently erected for the second Congregational So- 
ciety in Scituate, was dedicated to the service of 
Almighty God, on Wednesday, the 13th inst. with 
the usual solemnities. 

Appropriate anthems commenced aud concluded 
the exercises, The music was excellent as was 
to have been expected from skilful and well-disci- 
plined performers. . 

Introductory prayer, and reading of the scrip- 









| its cost was short of $5,000. 
Hall, and we hope there will be a general at- | - 





In this 
way, the work was undertaken—God prospered 
them—and it was completed. 

One could not but be surprised, while admiriug 
this neat and beautiful building at being told that 
On the very ground, 
and near the spot consecrated by their fathers, 
tiis people now saw the new temple completed 
and dedicated to its sacred purposes. All had 
been done, under the care of a superintending 
Providence, without any accident, and with no re- 
gret. ‘The completion of tisundertaking, speaks 
for the generous feelings and devout dispositions 


dation, and maintain in a decent and becoming 
manner, the institution of public worship for their 
own benefit, and for the benefit of their posterity. 
Old Col. Memorval. 

We are happy to be able to add, that on the 
day following the Dedication, a sale of the Pews 
took place ; and that in less than three hours, al] 
the pews on the floor (except three reserved for 
parish use) were sold, and $773 raised above the 
whole cost of the house. We can add also anoth- 
er interesting item, viz7.—that the house was be- 
gun and completed without the use of ardent 


spirits. 





InstauLation. On Wednesday, October 13th 
Rev. Esenezer Ropinson was installed, as the 
Minister of the Precinct of Salem and Beverly.— 





The introductory prayer was by the Rev. Mr. | 
Sewall, of Danvers; sermon, by Rev. Mr. Bartlett, 


of Marblehead; the prayer of installation, by Rev. 
Mr. Loring, of Andover ; the charze by Rev. Mr. 
Loring ; the right hand of fellowship, by Rev. Mr. 
Thayer, of Beverly; the address to the people by 
Rev. Mr. Sewaill. 

The call of the society to Mr. Robinson was 
unanimous, and harmony pervaded all the pro- 
ceedings of the society. Mr. Robinson is con- 
nected with the sect called Christians. From the 
liberal views expressed on this occasion, by all the 
gentlémen that took parts in the performances, we 
can see no impediment to the settlement of per- 
sons of that denomination over congregational 
parishes. The broad ground taken by that sect, 
leaving the exercise of private judgment perfectly 
free, and requiring no subscription or assent to 
any creed other than the Christian scriptures, re- 
moves all obstacles on their part. The allusion 
of Rev. Mr. Thayer of the First Parish in Bever- 
ly, to the circumstance of the formation of this the 
second church from the first, as the first-born of 
that mother of a}l the churches in the town, as a 
reason why there should be friendly intercourse 
and Christian communion between the two, was 
peculiarly felicitous. This intercourse always has 
been preserved in a degree, though latterly the 
spirit of exclusiveness has thrown a cloud over its 
full enjoyment. We rejoice that this cloud is re- 
moved, and that the liberal feelings of the great 
majority of the church and society will be gratified 
by the restoration of that neighborly Christian in- 
tercourse which prevailed for more than a centu- 
ry of years. The other performances, as well as 
the Right Hand, were highly interesting, and 
were listened to with profound attention by a nu- 
merous audience. Salem Gazette. 





[We are indebted to the New York Evangelist 
for the following remarks and extract.] 


Cumberland Presbyterians, or New England 
Doctrines in the West. This respectable and 
growing denomination have recently established a 
college for the education ot their ministers, shew- 
ing practically that the rule which admits sane, 
gifted and able men into the ministry without clas- 
sical learning, does not tend to lower the standard 
of ministeria] attainments. They have also estab- 
lished a very able paper, the “Christian Intelli- 
gencer,” to promote the spiritual improvement oi 
their churches. The Editor, in giving reasons 
why his paper should obtain the patronage of their 
ministers, alleges the following, in which the dis- 
cerning reader will see with pleasure, that the 
Cumberland Presbyterians have revolted from 
ultra Calvinistic notions in regard to doctrine, and 
have adopted those views, in regard to general 
atonement and the duty of sinners under the gos. 
pel, which are customarily called New Englan 
doctrines. 

“There is another reason, (and by no means the 
Jeast,) why much interest should be felt in circula- 
ting the Intelligencer. It need not be disguised, 
that we have to contend with sectarian opposition. 
While other denominations have their books con 
taining their doctrines and iheir arguments, in de 
tail to support those doctrines, we have but on 
book in the world except our Bible and Confession 
of Faith. So far as the public has become ac 
quainted with our doctrines, they are well receiv- 
ed. But the pulpit, being our principal channel o. 
communication, we have not had it in our powei 
heretefore to diffuse a knowledge of the peculiar- 
ities of our church as extensively as has been de- 
sired ; in consequence of which we have labored 
under serious inconveniences. Many have profes- 
sed religion who conld neither submit to the strong 
hands of the Predestinarian, nor embrace fully the 
Methodist scheme of falling from grace. A sys- 
tem proposing a salvation that was intentionally 
provided for all the world, and which secured eter- 
nal life to every believer in Jesus, would have 
been more cordially embraced by them. But, as 
we had no books before the public, or periodicals 
in circulation, and they being but partially ac- 
quainted with the Cumberland Presbyterians, were 
induced to make their selection elsewhere. Now, 
through the medium of a newspaper, without in- 
fringing upon the rights of any society, or robbing 
the public of that general information, which they 
have a right to expect from our columns, we might 
remedy this evil,” 





COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
RY HIs EXCELLENCY 
LEVI LINCOLN, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Mussachusetts. 


A PROCLAMATION 
FOR A DAY OF PUBLIC THANKSGIVING AND PRAISE, 


Peace, Health, Plenty, and General Prosperity 
have distinguished the People of this Common- 
wealth through the past year. For these great 
and unmerited Blessings, acknowledgement and 
gratitude are constantly due from the Communi- 
ties of Men, as from Individuals, tothe Divine and 
Infinite Source of Bounty, whence all Mercies 
proceed. 

At this accustomed Season, with the advice and 
consent of the Executive Council, I, therefore, ap- 
point Tuurspay, THE Secoxy Day or Decem- 
BER next, to be observed as a Religious Festival, 
by the People of the Commonwealth ; that, unit- 
ing, on that day, in public Offices of Devotion, 
they may, with one Heart and one Voice, render 
to Almighty God, the tribute of Adoration, Thanks- 
giving, and Praise. 

May the occasion be sacred, as in the days of 
their Fathers, to devout Meditation, and Christian 
Instruction, to the indulgence of pure and virtuous 
Affections, to Sympathy for the Afflicted, Charity 
to the Destitute, the Pleasures of Domestic Asso- 
ciation, and Social Enjoyment. 

In the review of the year which is past, may 
they joytully recognize a Beneficent Providence, 
in that public tranquillity which results from a 
friendly intercourse with nations,—in the preser- 
vation of the Institutions of Free Government,— 
the Union of the States,—the rewards of labor 
and honest industry,—the encouragement and 
spread of learning,—the progress of inquiry after 
truthy—the possession of the Scriptures, and a 
knowledge of the Will of God through the Minis- 
try of his blessed Son, and thereby the Sanctions 





of Piety and Virtue, and the Faith and Hope of | 


Christians, 

And, regarding as the objects of their good 
will and benevolence their Brethren of the great 
Family of Man, may they give thanks to God, that 
among the signal events of his Grace, infidel and 
barbarous Despotisms have been given to the tri- 
umphs of the Cross ; the rod of oppression over a 
Christian aud enlightened People has been brok- 
en, and, throughout the Civilized W orid, the chains 
of servitude, abasement and moral degradation 
are weakened, the rights of men are becoming 
better to be understood, the dignity of their nature 
to be vindicated, and their equal privileges, to be 
nobly and successfully asserted. 

With Praise and Thanksgiving, may there be 
earnest supplication to Heaven for a continuance 
of the manifestations of Divine Favor to our belov- 
ed Country ;—that the people may justly appreci- 
ate the value of their private and public Blessings, 
and, by r-peritance and amendment of error, and 
faithfulness to duty, live more worthily their en- 
joyments. May we cominend, in our Prayers, the 
General and State Governments to the protection 
of the Ruler of Nations,—imploring wisdom and 
a spirit of patriotism in the Councils of those who 
are called to administer them, that through the 
influence of just laws, and the intelligence of the 
Citizens, our harmony may remain undisturbed, 
the Union be strengthened, and Civil Liberty per- 
petuated. 

Given at the Council Chamber in Boston, this 
twentieth day of October, in the year of our 
Lord, one thousand eight hundred and thirty, 
and the fifty-fifth of the Independence of the 
United States. LEVI LINCOLN, 

By His Excellency the Governor, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Council. 

Epwarp D. Banas, Sec’y. 


God save the Commonwealth of Massachusetts ! 





DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 


Catrie SHows. Middlesex. The Annual Cattle 
Show of the Middlesex Agricultural Society, was held 
at Concord on Thursday the 7th inst. It was better 
attended than on former occasions, fnd the exhibition 
of farms, produce, animals and manufactures manifest 
The Rev. Dr. Ripley officiated 
as Chaplain, and an address was delivered by Elias 
Phinney, Esq. The ploughing match is said to have 
been well conducted and is highly commended. 

Worcester. On Wednesday the 12th inst. the an- 
nual Cattle Show and Exhibition of Manufactures of 
the Vorcester County Agricultural Society was held 
at Worcester. The day was unfavorable, but, a large 
assemblage of people attended. The ploughing match 
was pronounced by those psesent, to be the best ever 
known in the Town. A greater number of animals 
were entered than on any former occasion. As a 
whole, the Exhibiton was considered by many the 
most interesting ever held in the County. The exer- 
cises at the South Meeting-House consisted of an Jn- 
troductory Address by his Excellency Governor Lin- 
coln, as President of the Society, Prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Miller, and an Address by Ira Barton, Esq. 

Brighton. We learn little of the Show at Brighton, 
which ‘vas attended on Wednesday of the present 
week,by a large concourse of persons, except that there 
was a fine show of animals, but, that the exhibition of 
manufactures was less attractive than formeily. The 
ploughiag match was well contested, and an address 
delivered by John C. Gray, Esq. 


The Voice. The Journal of Health, Oct. 13th, gives 
the following rules for the preservation and improve- 
ment of the voice, accompanied hy ingenious remarks. 
The first and most important rule is habitual temper- 
ance in all things. The voice should not be exerted 
after a full meal, never urged beyond its strength, nor 
strained to its utmost pitch without intermission. 
When the voice begins to assume the tone of manhood 
no violent exertion should be made. Few things are 
£0 injurious to the voice as tobacco, By all who de- 
sire the attainment of a clear, distinct and pleasing ut 
terance, the use of tobacco in any manner, should be 
abstained from. In speaking and singing, the neck 
should be free from compression and but lightly cov- 
ered. 

The great means of improving the voice is constant 
and daily practice. The ancient rule was, after prop- 
er bodily exercise to repeat about five hundred lines, 
beginning at the lowest tones of the voice and ascend- 
ing gradually to the highest. Reading, or repeating to 
a friend daily, in a large room, or in the open air is 
very beneficial. The friend should be placed at first, 
at such distance, that the voice of the reader or speak- 
er mav reach him in its usual tone, the distance is to be 
gradually increased, until the farthest point is attained 
at which the voice of the speaker can be distinctly 
heard. Dr. Rush’s treatise upon the “ Philosophy of 
the Human Voice” is highly recommended. 

Bowdoin College. At the late commencement the 
Trustees and Overseers of Bowdoin College made a 
most important arrangement, by which the whole 
course of instruction in the College is thrown open to 
young gentlemen from every part of the State, who 


may choose, in any term, to attend upon that instruc- 
tion, without becoming members of the College. The 


great improvement. 
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law, which was enaeted in regard to’this affair, is the 
following: * The Lectures and Recitations on Natural 
and Expenmental Philosophy, on Chemistry, on Min- 
eralogy, on Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, avd on 
other subjects, such as Public Law, and Politica! 
Economy, Classical Literature, Rhetoric and Oratory, 
Natural History, and the Sciences as connected with 
the Arts, when they shall be established, may be at- 
tended by young gentlemen, not members of the Col- 
lege, by permission of the Executive Government, on 
condition of producing evidence of good moral char- 
acterand engaging to observe such of the College 
laws, as may be designated, and paying to the Treas- 
urer twelve dollars for every term.” Argus. 


Vermont Election. On Friday and Saturday, the 
two Hlouses ballotted twenty-four times for Governor, 
without making a choice. On the 3d ballot the votes 
were for Crafts 115, Palmer, 79, William C. Bradley 
35, and one other vote. Gov. Crafts wanted one vote 
of being chosen. On the subsequent ballots he had 
fewer votes, but in every instance they were consider- 
ably higher than the number given for any other can- 
didate. Traveller. 





FOREIGN SUMMARY. 


France. The French Government will probably be 
immediately recognized by the other European Pow- 
ers except Russia, which remains doubtful. M. La- 
fayette challenged the Minister of Foreign affairs Sept. 
4th as to the intention of Government to acknowledge 
the Republics of South Ametica. M. Mole, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, stated that the King had ordered 
him to write tothe several Ameisican Governments 
and to their Agents in France, to inform them that 
France was ready to recognize their independence and 
to conclude treaties of commerce with the Agents, 
they would appoint for that purpose. 


Spain remains unquiet, but, there is nothing definite 
respecting the state of that Country. 


England affords no news of interest. 


Netherlands. The late movements in Brussels 
have drawn attention to the state of the Netherlands, 
and probably most readers in this Country have found 
that they possessed but little knowledge of their po- 
litical condition or Geography. The Tricolor, a New- 
York Journal, recently established and particularly 
di voted to the affairs of Europe contains an article 


designed to mect this want of information. Its length 


aliows u3 to make only a few extracts. 


The kingdom of the Netherlands or Low Countries, 
were created by the arbiters of European destinies at 
the Congress of Vienna; who thus united under one 
government, two pations geographically contiguous, 
but differing entirely in religion, language, and charac- 
ter. The Dutch, or inhabitants of what was formerly 
the Republic of the lower United Provinces, are strict 
and almost always exclusive Protestants; they speak 
a dialect of the German, and have always been noted 
for the phlegmatic coldness of their character. The 
Belgians, who occupy the other provinces, are the 
most bigoted and intolerant of Catholics ; their lan- 
guage has no resemblance to that of their fellow sub- 
jects, being essentially French, with a mixture of Ger- 
man, Spanish, end words of uncertain origin; and to 
complete the contrast, they have always been reckon- 
ed the most fiery and tu:bulent of mankind. Their 
whole history is one of contention with the various 
powers which have held thei in subjection, until they 
were conquered from the Austrians during the Revo- 
lution, and incorporated into the French Republic. 

The country, 1s fertile, abounding in coal, iron, and 
sulphur; and manufactures of various kinds were car- 
ried on to an extent, and a degree of excellence, un- 
known elsewhere on the continent. These advan- 
tages were much increased during the connexion with 
France, which afforded a ready market for both raw 
and fabricated articles. To the allies these were suf- 
ficient reasons for placing them in other hands; and 
the crown was bestowed upon the Prince ef Orange 
Nassau, whose whole family had long governed the 
United Provinces, under the title of Stadtholder. 

The Netherlands are in superficial extent about 
25,500 square miles—rather more than half that ef the 
state of New-York. The number of inhabitants is up- 
ward of five and a half millions, which gives 224 to 
the square mile. Of its principal cities, Amsterdam 
has 230,000 inhabitants ; Rotterdam 60,008; Biussels 
77,000 ; Ghent 75,000; the Hague 44,000 ; Antwerp 
60,000 ; Bruges 35,000 ; Utrecht 24,000; Groningen 
27,800 ; Louvain 25,500 ; Mons 20,000. 

As soon as the constitution [of which we have not 
room for the abstract furnished by the Tricolor] was 
accepted, the King occupied himself seriously in at- 
tempting the consolidation of his states; and fiom all 
accounts has done every thing in his powcr to become 
acquainted with the condition of the people, and to 
remedy the evils which occur. He is represented as 
the most laborious of men, mixing frequently with the 
people, and giving audience every week to all, with- 
out distinction, who have complaints to make or peti- 
tions to prefer. This is well; but his situation is pe- 
culiar, his tenure of the crown is any thing but secure, 
and the first great commotion of Europe will probably 
deprive him of it. His only chance for securing it, 
should such an event occur, evidently depends upon 
the circumstance of his previously weeding out all 
French attachments, and rendering the two nations 
one, in feelings and language. With this view he has 
been endeavoring to make the Belgians, Dutchmen 
and Protestants. The language of Holland was intro- 
duced into the courts of justice, the public schools, 
and even the debates of the States General. Attempts 
were also made to place Protestant teachers in the 
Catholic Semiraries ; a philosophical college was es- 
tablished at Louvain, in which the sciences were prin- 
cipally taught, and at which all theological students 
were obliged to attend, and none could receive ordin- 
ation who had studied abroad. 

The Catholic hierarchy took fire at this, well know- 
ing that the cultivation of the physical sciences is a 
powerful engine against the establishment of their 
faith. Their indignation was openly expressed on all 
occasions, until 1827, when a concordat was made with 
the Pope which rendered the burden somewhat light- 
er. Still they were not satisfied, and for the first time 
perhaps in the history of the world, the Catholic 
pres’ hood showed themselves the friends of constitu- 
tional liberty, by demanding that the rights of the peo- 
ple should be secured to them like those of the En- 
glish, and not held merely at the will of the monarch. 
The calls for reform were not confined to religious af- 
fairs; the trial by jury was also 1equired, and the res- 
ponsicility of the ministers. Various circumstances 
cause the government to be most expensive, and taxes 
are no where higherthan in the Nethe:lands, being 
more than double of what is paid in France upon the 
srme amount of property. Besides the immense cost 
of maintaining the fortresses,a ruinous and unsuecessful 
war has been for some time carried on in Java, where 
millions are annually expended, and a dreadful loss of 
lite caused by the climate and the sword, without any re- 
turn of consequence. In addition to this, they are bur- 
dened with a national debt of more than eight hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars, (nearly one-fourth of 
that of Great Britain,) contracted almost entirely by 
the Dutch Provinces, before and during their subjec- 
tion to France. The spirit of discontent passed speed- 
ily into the chambers, where a powerful opposition 
was formed against the ministry. 

William Frederic, King of the Netherlands, is about 
60 years of age. He married a sister of the King of 
Prussia, and had two sons anda daughter. The eldest 
son, the Prince of Orange, is the same who was first 
proposed as a husband for the Piincess of England .— 
He has since married a sister of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia and has several children. 

This country appears tobe ina less inflamed state 
than our last accounts represented. 

The articles demanded of the King, by the deputa- 
tion from Brussels, were as follows :— 

No. 1. The sincere execution of the fundamental 
law without restriction or interpretation either by cab- 
inet circulars, Ministerial ordinances, or any other 
measure whatsoever. 

2. The dismissal of the obnoxious Ministry. 

3. The temporary suspension of the slaughter du- 
ties (droits d’abbatage. ) 
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4. Ane~* system of election by which the right of 
choosing their representatives may be more directly 
vested in the people. 

5. The re-establishment of trial by jury. , 

os Libeity of the press, and abolition ef the Censor- 
ship. ' 
_ 7. A law confirming the legal r2s onsibility of Min- 
isters. 

8. A law by which the residence of the High Courts 
of judicature will be fixed in the southern provinces, 
9. The termination of all judicial pursuits aginst 1 
eral writers, and the reversion of all condemnations 

for political offences, 

10. Succor to be afforded to the wo:kmen, until 
they can sesume their labors.— Times, 
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. In this city, Mr. Jeremiah Harris to Miss Eliza 
Snow; Mr. Jesse P. Richardson, of Salem, to Miss 
Susan Cabot. 

sy Rev. Mr. Frothingham, Mr. Nahum Capen to Miss 
Elizabeth Ann Moore. 

In Charlestown, by the Rev. Mr. Walker, Mr. Eli- 
jah B. Gill, of Hingham, to Miss Juliet Gates, of 
Charlestown, 

In Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Algier, Mr. Benjamin 
Green to Miss Sarah 8S. Stowers, both of Chelsea. 

In Weymouth, Mr. Henry G. Chapman, of this city, 
1o Miss Maria Weston, of the former place. 

In Taunton, at the new Unitarian Church on Sun- 
day evening last, by Rev. Mr. Hamilton, Benjamin 
Norris, M. D. to Miss Sally B. L. Ingell, daughter of 
the late Abiathar Ingell, Evq. 

In Jaffrey, N. H. on Monday last, Mr. Joseph W. 
Alden, of this city, to Miss Emily Gilmore, of the form- 
er place. 
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In this city, Mr. Win. Tobey, aged 63, a native of 
Nantucket; on the 13th inst. Mr. ‘Fimothy Swan, 33 ; 
on Tuesday, Mrs. Sarah Hall, consort of Hon. Joseph 
Hall; on ‘Thursday, Mr. Henry Williams, Miniature 
Painter, and remarkable tor his ingenuity in anatomic- 
al preparations. 

At the Quarantine Hospital, on Sunday, of the con- 
fluent small pox, Mr. Thomas Barker, jr. of Salem— 
also, Caroline Haskell, aged 6 months of the same 
disease. 

In Milford, Aug. 27, (of Typbus fever.) Willis Claf- 
liu, aged 20; Sept. 18, Geoige Happiness Claflin, 
aged 14; Oct. 6, Pardon Luther Claflin, aged 17— 
sons of Mr. Luther Claflin. 

In Gloucester, Mr. Timothy Hodgins, aged 73, a 
revolutionary pensioner. 

In Ipswich, Mrs. Lydia R. Treadwell, wife of Cap‘. 
Moses T. and youngest daughter of the late James 
Parker, Esq. of Shirley, aged 41. 

In Barnstable, Dr. Ansel Davis, son of the late Hon. 
John D. aged 45; Mr. Enoch Lovell, 88 ; Mrs. Mary 
Hinckley, wife of M:, Luther H. 83. 
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BOOK AND PAMPHLET SOCIETY. 


THE semi-annual meeting of the Book and Pam- 
phlet Society, will be held at the Franklin Hall, t.ead 
of Franklin-street, on Turespar evening next, at 7 
o’clock, when the members and all interested in the 
objects of the Society are respectfully invited to at- 
tend. A Report of the proceediigs of the Society 
will be read. Addresses are expected. 

F. T. Gray, See'y. 





October 23d. 


Qua 





RARE BOOKS. 

GRAY & BOWEN, 141 Washington-street have for 
sale a single copy of each of the following rare and 
valuable works. 

Ciceronis Opera. Glasgue 1749. 20 vols. 24 mo. 
This is the beautiful edition of Foutlis. 

Vetus Testamentum Ex Versione Septuaginta, edi- 
dit Breitingerns. Tigurn 1730. 4 vols. 4to  Mi- 
chaelis pronounces this to be the best edition of the 
Septuagint ever printed.” 

Biblia Hebrea, R. Stephani. Paris 1546. 6 vols. 
32 mo. This is a copy as beautiful as it is rare. As 
a mere Curiosity, itis worthy of attention. 

Saurins Sermons. London 1812. 8 vols. bound in 
4. 8 vo. 

Ariztotle’s Treatise on Poetry, translated by Twining. 
London 1812. 2 vols, 8 vo. 

Ri ae of Anna Seward. Edinburgh 1811. 6 vols. 
12 mo. 

Middleton’s Life of Cicero. 
8 vo. 

Gisborne’s Enquiry into the Duties of Men, &c.— 
London 1811. 2 vols. 8 vo. 

Lay of the Last Miastrel. 

Oct. 23. 


London 1810. 8 vols. 


London 1816. 8 vo. 





BEARD’S SERMONS. For sale by 
L. C. BOWLES, No. 124 Washington Street, “ Ser- 
mons, accompanied by suitable Prayers, designed to 
be used in Families.” Second Edition, Edited by 
the Rev. J. R. Bearp, of Manchester, England. 

Oct. 16. 


BEARD’S SERMONS. Forsale at 
this office, ‘* Sermons accompanied by suitable prayers, 
designed to be used in families,—being a compilation 
of Sermons of living Unitarian ministers in England—~ 
edited by Rev. J. Bearp. Oct. 16. 








BOSTON SOCIETY FOR THE DIF- 
FUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. At a 
meeting of the Managers held on the fourteenth of 
September, it was ordered that the following resolu- 
tions be published : ” 

Ist. Resolved, that a premium in books, be award- 
ed to the author, being a minor, of the best Essay on 
any subject connected with Trade, Commerce, or 
Manufactures ; the Essay to be delivered to the Re- 
cording Secretary before the first of January, 1831. 

2d. Resolved, That a premium in books, be award- 
ed to the several authors, being minors, of the three 
best Abstracts of the Lectures of the next sesvion; 
the abstracts to be written in a fair hand and to be de- 
livered to the Recording Secretary within one month 
of the termination of the course of lectures, 

The Introductory Lecture of the course will be giv- 
enon Friday evening, Nov. 5th, by the Hon. Judge 
Davis. 

The lectures will be continued on every Friday eve- 
ning through the season by the following gentlemen: 

1 Hon. Judge Davis, 

2 Rev. Mr. Greenwood, 

3 Jared Sparks, Esq. 

4 John C. Gray, Esq. 

5 Gen. Theodore Lyman, 
6 Benjamin A. Gould, Esq. 
7 Di. Enoch Hale, 

8 Dr. J. Greely Stevensoa, 
9 Hon. James T. Austin, 
10 Mr. Chief Justice Shaw. 


Tiskets may be procured of Messrs. Carter & Hen- 
dee, corner of Washington and School Streets ; price 
$2 for adults, $1 for minors. 

By direction of the Managers, 
HORATIO ROBINSON, Ree. Sec'y. 


Oct. 9. Alis. 


CHRIST REJECTED. This mag 
nificent Picture by the late BENJAMIN West, is 
now open for exhibition in the Atheneum Gallery, 
where it may be seen daily for a short period, from nine 
in the morning until sun down. 

It is the largest piece ever painted by this celebrated 
American Aitist, and has been unequivocally pro- 
nounced by artists and the best judges, to be the great- 
est of his numerous peformances. Ten thousand Guin- 
eas were offered to Mr. West for this picture, which he 
declined accepting. It was exhibited in Pall Mall un- 
der the patrouage of the King, and the receipts amount- 
ed to twelve thousand pounds sterling ; and in New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltmore, it has been visited 
by upwards of sixty thousand persons, within the few 
last months. 

Admittance 25 cents. Children half price. 

A Pamphlet explanatory of the subject, may be had 
at the Exhibition Room. Price 12 1-2 cents. 

Sept. 11. tf. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 








HYMN. 


The following is one of the hymns sung at the 
Ordination of Rev. Mr. Palfrey, at Washington. 
Here in thy House we humbly bend, 


“O Thou who hearest prayer !” 
Thou bid’st thy servants’ sorrows end,— 


# We, grateful, own thy care. 


Our songs of praise again shall rise 
Within this sacred place ; 
| love a friendly Guide supplies, 
clothe him with thy grace! 


Long may thy servant truth impart 
To souls immortal born, 

Be wise to win the heedless heart, 
The thoughtless sinner warn. 


Light of the darken’d guilty soul, 
Here shed thy beams of peace ; 
May contrite sighs like incense rise, 

And sin and sorrow cease! 


Peace to this House! Thy holy aid, 
O God! we now implore ; 

Shelter'd by thee—of none afraid, 
When guarded by thy power. 








MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 





VACCINA OR COWPOCK. 


Only thirty one years have elapsed since 
the world was put in possession of the inesti- 
mable blessing of Vaccina. <A blessing 
which found its way, within about ten years 
of the discovery, to the remotest nations. To 
the “‘accurate and indefatigable’ JenNneR 
we are indebted for the discovery—‘‘a name,” 
says Dr. Schofield, ‘‘ that must be recorded 
high on the list of the exalted and distin- 
guished benefactors of mankind; a name, 
that will be endeared to all posterity.”— 
“ The annals of history,” says the same wri- 
ter, ‘‘ do not present to usa discovery of equal 
importance with that of Vaccination. It is 
not only intimately connected with the inter- 
ests and policy of states and empires, but in- 
volves, in its consequences, the health and 
happiness of the whole human race.” 

In the enjoyment of so great a blessing it 
is unworthy in us to forget the distinguished 
gentleman,* to whom we are indebted for its 








introduction among ourselves, against great | 


incredulity and opposition. 

The following brief staiements of the pro- 
gress of vaccination are from a small work on 
the subject published in New York in 1810 
by Dr. Schofield. 
in reading these statements, that they were 
made only eleven years after the discovery. 
The history of Vaccina brought down to the 
present day would furnish much more strik- 
ing proof of the importance and happy prac- 
tical results of the discovery 


The Cowpock inoculation has been prac- 
tised in every quarter of the globe, and we 


It must be remembered | 





have the most unquestionable authority of | 


its having answered every expectation that 
has been formed of it. In the West-In- 
dies { have witnessed the most salutary ef- 
fects from it in preserving the blacks from 
Smallpox, which so frequently commits the 
most terrible ravages in tropical climates. It 
has received the patronage of every govern- 
ment under whose cognizance it has come. 


From late accounts we are informed that 
the cowpock has been received in the East- 
Indies with the greatest enthusiasm, and 
many millions are said to have been already 
vaccinated. It seems that the Bramins pre- 
tend to have had a knowledge of the prophy- 
lactic powers of cowpock, and of vaccination, 
anterior to that of Jenner. It is supposed by 
Mr. Schoolbread, however, to be an imposi- 
tion, calculated with a view of supporting 
their claim to a prior acquaintance with all 
useful knowledge in science and philosophy ; 
and to rest merely upon the authority of an 
interpolated passage in a Shanscrit book.— 
In Bombay the Smallpox is said to be totally 
extirpated. In Ceylon it is so far subdued 
that the Smallpox hospital has been given up 
to the army. A general vaccination has taken 





place in the immense city of Canton, and so | 
well convinced are its cautious and suspici- | 


ous inhabitants of the prophylactic properties 
of the vaccine disease, that a very large sum 
has been raised by public subscription for the 
purpose of establishing an institution, in or- 
der to disseminate its happy effects through- 
out the vast and populous empire of China. 
In Madrass, according to the last accounts, 
216,000 had been vaccinated, and in the 
island of Ceylon 26,000. 


In Swedish Pomerania the number that 
have Smallpox since the substitution of vac- 
cina, is, to those who had it previous to that 
period, only in the proportion of one to four- 
teen. It will be found, by an examination of 
the bills of mortality, for the city of Vienna, 
for ten years immediately preceding the in- 
treduction of vaccination, which was in 1801, 
that the average number of deaths from 
Smallpox were 835, annually. From this 
period to 1802, only 164 died with this dis- 
ease ; in 1802, only 61; 
1804, out of 14,000 deaths, there were but 
two occasioned by Smallpox! Since which, 
Dr. De Carro informs us, that S.nallpox is 
utterly unknown among the inhabitants of 
that extensive and populous city, and that it 


is considered by them as completely exter- 
minated. 


During the fifteen years’ immediately pre- 
ceding the introduction of the vaccine dis- 
ease into the city of New-York, it appears, 
by a regular record preserved by the sexton, 
that 5,756 persons were interred in the cem- 
eteries of St. Paul’s and Trinity, of whom 
610, which is upwards of a tenth part of the 
whole number, had died under the immedi- 
ate operation of the smallpox. 


* Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse. 


1803, 27, and in 
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Vaccination has become so general in Co- 
penhagen, that the bills of mortality return 
none as dying with Smallpox; and his Da- 
nish Majesty, being so well convinced of the 
antivariolous quality of Cowpock, has passed 
an edict, prohibiting variolous inoculation, 
not only in his kingdom, but in all his colo- 
nies. ‘The discevery is considered by the 
inhabitants of Santa-Croix, where the Small- 
pox frequently rages with great calamity, as 
the greatest blessing ever bestowed on man. 

Vaccination was introduced into the city 
of Moscow, in 1801, at the time the Russian 
court was there. In such high estimation 
did the Empress hold the discovery, that she 
named the first child that was inoculated Vac- 
cinoff. 

Cowpock has already penetrated the inte- 
rior of Hindostan. The royal family in the 
city of Delhi, were the first who experienced 
its salutary influence. 

In the Ottoman empire vaccination has 
been adopted, and is practised with the ut- 
most confidence and success. 

{ts salutary influence has long since per- 
vaded the most remote corner of the United 
States, and is now adopted by all the better 
informed part of the community ; a few on- 
ly, among the ignorant, still entertain their 
prejudice. ~ 

By various accounts I understood that the 
Indians, bordering on our frontiers, have 
unanimously adopted vaccination. 

In 1803 the Spanish government fitted out 
an expedition, attended with a vast expense, 
for the sole purpose of conveying the benefits 
of vaccination to the colonies in the East-In- 
dies and South-America. It sailed from Cor- 
unna, in November, of that year, and after 
having conferred the blessing upon their 
friends in the East, proceeded to South- 
America, where they were happy enough to 
effect its introduction into the provinces of 
Mexico and Peru. 


—— ee ee 


In the “ Chronicles of a School Room,” which 
we advertised last week, we find several passages 
particularly striking and valuable in the con- 
nexion in which they stand, and not without in- 
terest when disjoined. The first here given illus- 
trates the salutary and almost transforming effect 
of right education ona mind and character, which, 
when first brought under culture were in a high 
degree unpromising. Millicent O’Brian isthe sub- 
ject. 

VALUB OF EDUCATION. 

‘“‘T nerer wished to educate my pupils,” — 
says the good Mrs. Ashburton,—“ for the 
purpose of exhibition. I was ambitious that 
they should be greatly good, rather than bril- 
liantly accomplished. I sought to cultivate 
their heads and hearts more than their hands 
and feet; and labored to make their polite- 
ness the result of benevolent feeling. I wish- 
ed that they should acquire a love for the 
arts and sciences; and in those days many 
parents feared that I should make their chil- 
dren too intellectual. Millicent gradually 
gained the affection of her companions, and 
discovered a love for solid information that I 
delighted to encourage. Her father seldom 
visited her, and latterly his payments became 
very uncertain. No home welcomed the lone 
girl at the merry Christmas or the glowing 
Midsummer; and her step-mother’s letters 
were always cold and reserved. At last, 
when she had been with me about five years, 
her unhappy parent’s career of extravagance 
and dissipation was terminated by an awful 
and sudden death. But this was not all; 
when his neglected affairs came to be inves- 
tigated, it was discovered that a most misera- 
ble pittance could only be afforded the wid- 
ow ; and even for that she had to thank the 
mercy of creditors. Millicent, and two chil- 
dren, the offspring of his second marriage, 
were left without any provision; and it was 
then I found that the good seed had not been 
sown in vain, and blessed Him who made it 
bear fruit in due season. Millicent had al- 
ways occupied a small room that communi- 
cated directly with my chamber; and on the 
night when the death of her father and her 
total loss of fortune were communicated to 
her, you may well believe that she retired to 
rest with an aching head and heart. I heard 
her bitter sobbings long and distinctly, and 
trod softly to the door ; it was partially open, 
and the beams of the harvest moon were 
streaming upon her simple bed, resting, as it 
were, upon her maiden brow, which I thought, 
as it was elevated towards heaven, told of 
high thoughts and noble actions to come. 
Long did she pray for strength to bear and 
opportunity to act: and then she arose and 
leaned against the window, gazing on the 
landscape, spreading so tranquilly in the quiet 
moonlight. Nothing toa feeling mind, either 
in the first bud of youth, or even when the 
heart has been harrowed by the cares and 
sorrows of life, brings, so many tender re- 
membrances as the still tranquillity of moon- 
light. It is the sweetest hour both for praise 
and prayer; the heart feels more intensely 
its connexion with another and a better world, 
when all nature acknowledges the delightful 
repose permitted by a benevolent Creator; 
the herbs of the field drink of the refreshing 
dews of heaven, and the little birds sleep on 
the wavering boughs, in perfect confidence 
and safety.” 


THE CITY AND COUNTRY. 

Whoever has wandered a stranger, poor and 
afflicted through city and country, can well appre- 
ciate the justice of the contrast here drawn be- 
tween the feelings excited in these different situ- 
ations. 

‘“‘ The streets were crowded by thousands 
of living beings, and the sounds of cheerful- 
ness and occupation were heard from the 
dwellings on either side ; yet the joyous and 
the happy knew but little of the grief and 
wretchedness of many who passed them slow- 
ly and in silence. Oh! nothing aches so 
much upon the sight as the solitude (if I may 
so call it) of populous cities—faces that smile 
not on you—voices that never repeated your 
name. The murmuring of the waters, the 
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trembling leaves, the twittering birds,—are 
all companions, and gentle ones too, of those 
who are condemned to raral loneliness. The 
wanderer on the mountains can pick the wild 
berries and drink of the clear stream. Na- 
ture relieves her children’s wants. But 
among a rich and gorgeous population it is 
far different.” 
HOSPITALITY. 

‘Mr. Grenville and his lady treated the 
poor wanderers with genuine hospitality. 

‘By the by, my dear, said Mrs. Ashbur- 
ton, passing for a moment from her story, 
there are few words in the English language, 
that have more reason to complain of misrep- 
resentation than that very word: in the beau 
monde, if a lady illumines her splendid salon, 
and if she surround herself with a galaxy of 
beauty and fashion, she is called hospitable, 
though in nine cases out of ten she is only 
heaping the shrine of self-love and personal 
vanity. Her object is not to ‘clothe the 
naked and feed the hungry,’ but to be renom- 
mee, to see a delicately printed column ina 
fashionable periodical describe her taste, tal- 
ent, and munificence ; to see that the world 
were inforined ‘ that she had the most expen- 
sive soupes, that her blonde, at the last draw- 
ing room, was exported direct from Paris, 
and that even her demi parure of gros des In- 
des was superbe in the extreme.’ 

* . * - . + + 

‘There is more of the pure unadulterated 
feeling of hospitality in the heart of the sim- 
ple Irish peasant, who shares his potatoe and 
his straw pallet with the starving creature 
who roams from place to place, without any 
prospect of returning the kindness so cheer- 
fully bestowed, than in all the ostentatious 
display that loads the tables of the great and 
magnificent: they give to those who return 
it fourfold; every crumb the other bestows is 
so much taken from his daily food, which no 
circumstance within the range of probability 
can increase ; and the poor creature who re- 
ceives it has no prospect of returning it at 
any time. If hospitality is called the virtue 
of savages, I truly wish that a portion of that 
sacred virtue could be restored to civilized 
life.” 

THE OCEAN. 

“The ocean looked even more beautiful 
than ever, dotted near the shore by the sea 
birds, and in the distance by many a light 
bark that danced and sparkled on the tran- 
quil and silvery waters. I bless the memory 
of Fenelon when I remember his beautiful 
remark, ‘Oh, my God, he who does not see 
thee in thy works, has seen nothing!’ I 
never behold the ocean without feeling that 
of all the wonders of creation, it gives the 
most perfect idea of the unlimited power 
of the Almighty.” 





BENEFIT OF CLERGY. 

As the true meaning of the term may per- 
haps not be generally known, the following 
definition is given. 

Felony, which comprehends almost num- 
berless species of crimes, is subdivided into 
two classes, with or without benefit of clergy. 

The benefit of clergy at present signifies 
an exemption from capital punishment in all 
felonies where the legislature has not taken 
away that benefit by express words. The or- 
igin of this principle, which is very little un- 
derstood, is as follows. At the time that the 
Catholic religion was the established one in 
this country, the clergy claimed an exemp- 
tion from punishment for all secular offences, 
and the legislature was so far duped by them 
as to grant them that privilege. Therefore, 
whenever a priest was convicted of a crime 
for which another man would suffer death, 
he was discharged without punishment on 
proving himself to be an ecclesiastic. The 
clergy did not fail to avail themselves of this 
advantage. 

This induced the parliaments at various 
times to subject them to capital punishments 
for particular offences, by taking away from 
those offences the benefit of the clergy. In 
those dark superstitious times every person 
who could read was presumed in law to be a 
priest in orders, and until the reign of Anne, 
a man who was not possessed of this qualifi- 
cation was liable to be hanged for an offence. 
Since that time laymen are allowed the ben- 
efit of clergy once. The clergy however are 
entitled to claim it as often as they have occa- 
sion, and are exempted from the punishment of 
burning in the hand by the statute of Edward 
VI. which extends the same privilege to peers 
of the realm, whom it also exempts from cap- 
ital punishment for the crimes of house break- 
ing, highway robbery, horse stealing, and rob- 
bing of churches. Felony without benefit of 
clergy are capital offences, of which Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone, in his time enumerated one 
hundred and sixty,and since his death upwards 
of fifty have been added to the catalogue. It 
is to be hoped that in the alteration of our 
criminal code, commenced by Mr. Peel, these 
circumstances will receive a due share of 
that gentleman’s attentive consideration. 


English paper. 





DIFFICULTIES IN LIFE. 

It is not from the timid, sceptical, and in- 
dolent, that any good can be expected in any 
of the useful arts of life. If despondency 
were to pervade mankind in general, there 
would be an end to all that enterprize and 
energy, which alone can enable them to act 
up to their destiny, and follow up those pur- 
suits, upon which the perfection of their na- 
ture depends. As the senses would have lain 
dormant forever had there been no external 
objects to stimulate them, so the faculties and 
virtues, which characterize rational nature 
and civilized life, could never have been de- 
veloped, but through the excitement of those 
pains, wants, difficulties, and dangers, insep- 
arable from human life. By no other ar; 
rangement could our duties, our happiness, 
our mental and bodily perfections, have been 
bound together in one harmonious and con- 
sistent system. Had man been furnished by 
the Creator with wings, by which he could 
have traversed seas and oceans, so as to su- 





persede the use of ships, where would have 
been that hardihood of character, and all 
those ingenious devices, which have called 
forth the active energies and deep researches 
of the human mind? If, contrary to the ac- 
tual institutions of Providence, the life of man 
had been sustained by the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of nature, instead of the products of 
industry, neither the faculties of the mind, 
nor the powers of the body, could ever have 
been developed ; man would have been little 
superior to the brutes; his active and inven- 
tive energies would have lain asleep forever ; 
there would have been no room for the tual- 
ents exercised in the procuring of food, rai- 
ment, and shelter, nor in commercial inter- 
course: all the mutual and endearing ties, 
and dependencies of social and civilized life, 
all trades, professions, arts, and sciences, 
whether ministering to accommodation or el- 
egance, constituting man’s greatest felicity, 
whether as objects of pursuit or enjoyment, 
would have been unknown, and untasted. 

‘'his reasoning is obviously founded ona 
general law of nature. In a probationary 
state, it was necessary that a man should be 
tried, not only by pain and sickness, but by 
the difficulties of remedying them, as exercis- 
es of virtue and ingenuity. 





Fasuion is evidently referable to the head 
of authority ; for the devotion blindly paid to 
it, implies the acknowledgement of a certain 
superiority, to which we are called to sacri- 
fice our own reason and judgment, but which 
it is the great object of cultivated reason in 
independent minds, to resist and cast off with 
disdain. 


- 








CHRONICLES OF A SCHOOL ROOM. 

Just published by COTTONS & BARNARD, 184 
Washington Street, “ Chronicles of a School Room, 
By Mrs. S. C. HAL,” editor of the * Juvenile Forget- 
me-not.” 

‘“‘ Education comprehends every preparation that is 
made in our youth for the sequel of our years.” —Paley. 

‘* She had tales for the grave and the gay ; 

And each, like the bag of the bee, 
Bore the honey that many a day 
She had gather’d from flower and tree.” —-4non. 
DEDICATION—TO MRS. HOFLAND. 

My Dear Friend,—lI feel sincere pleasure in being 
able to testify publicly the feelings 1 have long pri- 
vately entertained towards you. 

In my earlier days your writings afforded me enjoy- 
ment, and supplied me with instruction. It is my 
earnest desire to do for my young friends that which 
you have done for me, and for the thousands whom 
you have taught the best principles in the most win- 
ning and effective manner. To follow in your foot- 
steps is my ambition. My first publication intended, 
not for childhood, but for those emerging from it, 1 
dedicate to you, even less from friendship than.from a 
sense of duty and gratitude. 

l have had some experience in the education of 
youth. My aim has ever been, to quote the emphatic 
words of Scripture, ‘to train up a child in the way it 
should go;” and I fervently hope, that while the fol- 
lowing tales may amuse and interest the yet unformed, 
if not unbiased, mind, amusement will not be the only 
result, but that they will convey lessons, that may 
lead to practical improvement, upon many of the most 
essential points. 

With respect and affection, 
Your sincere friend, 
Anna Maria Hate. 

London, March, 1830. 

JUST PUBLISHED, and for sale by 
CARTER & HENDEE, Boston, and E. & G. MER- 
RIAM, Brcokfield—tor sale also by the principal 
Booksellers in New England—‘** The Child’s Guide : 
comprising Familiar Lessons, designed to aid in core 
rect reading, spelling, defining, thinking, and acting. 


Extracts from Notices of the Work. 

This little book is compiled on the inductive ptinci- 
ple, which we apprehend is the only true philosophy 
to be consulted in preparing books for beginners. 
The preface contains some important practical sugges- 
tions to teachers, and we should judge the book. is 
worthy of a fair trial in the primary schools, for teach- 
ing reading and spelling together. The author pro- 
poses it asa leading object, ‘so to adapt and apply 
the lessons as to exert the best possible moral influ+ 
ence.”’ He appears to have succeeded in securing this 
object; at least, his selections are unexceptionable in 
that respect. Education Reporter. 


This little work seems admirably adapted to fill an 





| existing space in the regular hne of infant reading 





books. Itis judiciously made up of concise, simple, 
and attractive lessons, suited to the comprehension 
and tastes of children between the ages of six and nine 
orten. The subjects are well chosen; and from the 
eagerness and manifest gratification evinced by our 
own children in the perusal of the copy now before us 
we infer that those subjects are such as peculiarly in- 
terest young minds, not yet initiated in the deeper lore 
of nore abstruse matter. The contents appear tu have 
been selected, with much care, from the most popular 
modern publications designed for juvenile readers. 
U. S. Lit. Advertiser. 

We have looked over this little volume, and feel 
safe in recommending it, as a useful school book, well 
adapted to the minds of small children. The pieces 
consist of short and pleasing stories, dialogues, &c. 
related in easy and simple language in poetry and prose, 
and are well adapted to instruction and the improve- 
ment of infant minds. Mass. Yeoman. 

Oct. 16, 1830. St. 


POOL’S GEOMETRICAL PRO- 
TRACTOR, FOR THE USE oF Surveyors, En- 
GINEERS, AND DRAFTSMEN GENERALLY. 

This Instrument has all others combined in one, 
which are generally used for drafting (dividers except- 
ed,) and is applied to a Tablet, on which the paper is 
fastened. The most intricate shape is protracted with 
ease and with the greatest accuracy ; and the least er- 
ror in running, or any mistake in the minutes is detect- 
ed. 





RECOMMENDATION. 

The following recommendation is from a number of 
Gentlemen of known experience in surveying :— 

We the subscribers having used Pool’s Geometrical 
Protractor are satisfied that it is far preferable to any 
thing of the kind heretofore used ; and with confidence 
in its superiority recommend it to the use of all prac- 
tical Surveyors. 

Jessr Perkins, V. Bridgewater. 
Isaac AupeEN, E. Bridgewater. 


Azor Harris, do. 
ALtson Gitmore, Easton. 
Joun SEELE, do. 


Wetcome Lorurop, do. 
Leonipas Dean, Raynham: 

{te The Geometrical Protractor is for sale at 
the store of Messrs. N. S. SIMPKINS & Co. corner 
of Court and Brattle Streets, and GEDNEY KING 
Broad Street. At. Sept. 25. 


CAMBRIDGE SELECTION — 
MUNROE & FRANCIS’ have just published, 

A Miniature Edition of the Cambridge Selection of 
Hymns and Psalms, in plain and fine bindings. 

Also, the Tenth Edition of the Stereotype size, well 
bound and cheap. Oct. 16. 


A. U.,A, TRAC T—No. 40.—/( First Series.) 
This day poblished by GRAY & BOWEN, 141 
Washington Street, Tract No. 40 of the First Series 
of the American Unitarian Association, “ On the Im- 
ag omy and method of early religious Education.” 

y Rev. Henry Montgomery, of Ireland.’ “Oct. 9, 











PROPOSALS 
BY MARY BARNEY, 

For publishing on the first day of November next, 
and on the beginning of every month thereafter, 
IN THE CITY OF BALTIMORE, 

A NEW PERIODICAL WORK TO BE ENTITLED 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE; 


OR 
LADIES’ EMPORIUM. 


The intended work will be generally litérary, and 
occasionally political. The literary department shall 
be conducted in a manner not inferior to that of the 
best periodicals in the country—in the several de- 
partments of prose and verse, and their subdivisions 
into narrative, sentimental and didactic compositions, 
original or selected. Nor, although its general head 
be literature, shall the lucubrations of science, in an 
of its branches, be neglected, when they shall be offer. 
ed for publication in the ‘* National Magazine.” 

This work will be comprised in eighty octavo pages, 
on fine paper, in new type, handsomely stitched, and 
colored covers— making two handsome volumes a year. 





Terms.—The annual subscription will be Five 
Dollars payable in advance, or on delivery of the third 
number, at the pleasure of individuals. 

All subscriptions remaining unpaid at the end of the 
year to be discontinued. For a single number 75 cents. 

Much attention will be paid to forwarding the num- 
bers, and with the Jeast cost to subscribers-—it being 
mtended to establish agencies in all the principal cities 
and towns, by whom the work will be carefully deliv- 
ered. ‘Yo other places, or when the number of sub- 
scribers may not be sufficient to establish an ageney, 
they will be forwarded by mail, unless otherwise di- 
rected. Subscribers are respectfully requested dis~ 
tinctly to prescribe the places, or persons, to whem the 
work shali be sent for their use. 

MARY BARNEY. 


{rj AH letters and communications attended to by 
WixiuraM B. Barney, Agent. 


NEW HYMN BOOK. Just published 
by L. C. Bowires, No. 124 Washington-st. 

‘* Sacred Poetry and Music Reconciled; ora Col- 
lection of Hymns, original and compiled, iatended to 
secure, by the simplest and most practicable means, 
an invariable coincidence between the poetic and tnu- 
sical emphasis, and thus to combine the two powers 
for the high parpose of religious impression ; to which 
are added several chants for hymns and select scrip- 
tures, with a simple netation, adapted tothe general 
design. By Samuel Willaid, D. D. A. A. S.—Adopt- 
ed, while in manuscript, by the third congregational 
society in Hingham.” 

I? Fora notice of this Work, see an Advertise- 
ment ia the Register Sept. 18th and 25th and October 
2d. 

Societies will be furnished on very liberal terms. 
A copy may be had for examination on application to 
the publisher. Oct. 9. 


THe CHRISTIAN’S MANUAL— 
Just published by L.C. BOWLES, 124 Washington- 
Street, ‘* The Christien’s Manwal; designed tor 
Families and Sunday Schools. /¥ew Series.” For 
October, 1830. 








CONTENTS. 


One day in the Ministry of our Saviour, A sermon 
for Children ; The wonders vf a leat, A Sunday Schoof 
Lesson ; Lord Collin;wood; The Feather; Twelfth 
Day. Oct. 16. 


ELIXIR PECTORALE! For the 
cure of Coughs, Colds, Asthmas, Catarrh, and all 
Affections of the Lungs. 


THIS: most valuable Medicine, the discovery of 
which originated from long experience in the study of 
Medicine, is entitled to confidence from the circum- 
stance tliat it was used in the practice of aregular, well 
bred Physician, number of years; and was offered to 
the publ, after much solicitation and from the benev- 
olent wish to alleviate some of the sufferings inherent 
imour nature. Unlike most Medicines of the day,, 
there is no quackery about it, as the testimony of Phy- 
sicians, who know it, will prove. 

The following interesting extract of a letter from the 
Rev. E. L. Baseom, will be of service to those who 
wish to find the most valuable Medicine for lung 
complaints : 


To Dr. Watrs,—In gratitude to you, and benevo: 
lence towards a numerous class of the public, who, 
like myself have been, or now. ase, afflicted with Con- 
sumptive complaints, I would address to you the fol- 
lowing statement of facts. I was early subject to a 
Cough, which at times occasioned the raising of much 
blood. In May last, I was attacked with hoarseness 
a most distressing cough, severe pain in the side and 
breast, which obliged’ me to suspend my public labors. 
I received some relief from medical advice, but the 
difficulties still continued. In July last (from therre- 
commendation of a friend) I procured a bottle of the 
Elizir Pectorale,. and had not taken more than 100 
drops before I felt essentially relieved. bk: have now 
used between 2 and 3 bottles and find myself fully re— 
covered: as yet I feel no symptom of the return of. 
my. former complaint, and I can now say, what I could! 
scarcely say before for thirty years, lamweit. With 
sincere gratitude, Evrexiex. L. Bascom. 

Ashby, Mase. Oct. 20, 1828. N2eop6m. 

For sale wholesale and retail by Messrs. Lowe & 
Reed, and J. P: Hall,. Boston. 

R.Sanderson, Wrentham, Mass.. 





E. Porter, Salem, “ 
B..P..Dix, Groton, 6s. 
H.. Allen, Leominster, “6. 


E. P..Hill, Townsend, - 
J. Robinson, Worcester, 
J.&C. Jewett, Fitchburg, “ 
George Dixon, Dedham, ‘“ 
James Spalding, Mason, New Hampasnire.. 
Wallace & Hopkins, Milford, “ 


John H. Wheeler, Dover, + 

Jushua Hubbard, Portsimouth, o 

George Hutehins, Concord, ” 
N2ep6m. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, * 
BY DAVID REED: 
CORNER OF WASHINGTON AND SCHOOL STREETS ~ 


HIRAM TUPPER, PRINTER. 


Terms.—Three Dollars a year, payable in six 
months from the time of subscribing. 

To those who pay at the office, or send their sub- 
scriptions free of expense to the publisher, withinthe 
first month of their year,--twodollars and fifty cents. 

To those who pay bills in advance to a collector, 
after the first month of their year,—two dollars and 
seventy-five cents. 

To those who obtain and hecome responsible for 
five subscribers, and send the money yearly in ad- 
vance, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. 

{c¢ No subscriptions discontinued, except at the 
discretion of the publisher, until all arrearages are 

aid. 

, All communications for the editor, as well as letters 
of business relating to the Christian Register, should 
be addressed to Davip ReEEp, Boston. 

ik} The following gentlemen are authorized to re- 
ceive the payment of subscriptions for the Christia® 
Register in their respective towns and vicinity. 

Augusta, Geo. Thomas S. Metcalf. 

Brattleborough, Vt. G. C. Hall. 

Bridgewater N. Mass. Perez Crocker. 

Concord, ss Daniel Shattuck. 








Cincinnati, Ohio, W. P. Rice. 
Eastport, Maine, Daniel Kilby. 
Easton, Mass. Daniel Reed. 
Hingham, “ David Andrews, jr. 
Kennebunk, Me. James Osborn. 


Keene, N. H. 
Portsmouth, NV. H. 
Plymouth Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 
Rochéster, NV. Y. 
Trenton, NV. Y. 


‘John Prentiss. 
John W. Foster. 
William Brown. 
George Dana. 
Clarendon Merse. 
Rev. J. B:Pierce. 
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